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EDUCATION. 
SPEECH OF HON. JUSIAH T. WALLS, 
OF FLORIDA, 
In tux Hovse or Representatives, 
‘ebruary 3, 1872. 

Mr. Speaker, my remarks will be principally 
directed as in answer to the remarks made by 
the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. McInrrag,] 
who it appears was in opposition to the bill 
establishing a national edacational fund ae 
proposed by the Committee on Education and 
Labor. : 

The gentleman from Georgia, in his effort in 
op] O-ition to this bill, said that it was objec- 
tionable beeanse it interfered with State rights. 
1 quote hitn : 

“The details of the original bill are objec- 
tionable and onght to be objectionable to every 
man who feels any interest in the State gov- 
ernment.” . 

He then proceeded to tell us why the bill is 
oljectionable. 1 again quote him: 

‘‘Why do I say so? Simply from the fact 
that hy the Constitution of the United States 
ihe powers of legislation have been distributed. 
itow distributed ? All those which the people 
of the country desired the Congress of the 
United States to exercise have been ascertained: 
and defined by the terms of the Constitution, 
while all those powers which the people desired 
should be prohibited to the States bave also 
been defined and set forth in the same instru 
ment. By the Constitution, all those powers 
which have not been delegated to the Congress 
of the United States, nor prohibited to the 
States, are reserved to the States themselves. 
Now, sit, since the organization of the General 
Government, under which we are legislating 
to-day, it has always been understood that the 
power of regulating the common schools be- 
longed exclusively to the States; and I am 
unwilling that Congress should take from the 
States apy of theirreserved rights. The provi- 
sions of the pending bill seek to vest the entire 
control of this fund in the General Govern- 
ment without regard to the will of the respec- 
tive States.”’ 


If we did not understand those who keep up 
this great clawor for State rights, we might be 
coustrained to believe as the gentleman from 
Georgia, that no one had any interest in their 
respective State governments but those who 
duly warn us against the infringements upon 
the rights of the States. But we understand 
them. We know what the cry about State 
rights means, and more especially when we 
hear it produced as an argument against the 
‘establishment of a fund for the education of 
tHf® people. 

Judging from the past, 1 must confess that 
I am somewhat suspicious of such rights, know 
ing, as I do, that the Democratic party in 
Georgia, as well as in all of the other Southera 
States, have been opposed to the education of 
tLe negro and poor white children. And 1 
can, without doing that party any wrong, safely 
and truthfully state that the Democratic party 
to-day in Georgia, as well as in Florida, are 
opposed to the education of all classes. We 
know that the Democratic party used to argue 
that to educate the negro was to set him free, 
and that to deprive him of all the advantages 
necessary to enable him to acquire an educa- 
tion was to perpetuate his enslavement. Their 
argument against educating the poor whites 
was that the negro more directly associated 
with the woor whites than with that clase 
who controlled the destinies of slavery. 
Why, sir, su fearful were they that the negro 
would become educated, either through his own 
efforts or by the aid of seme poor white person, 
they enacted laws prohibiting him from being 
educated even by his own master ; and if a poor 
white person was caught teaching a negro, he 
was whipped, or in some States sold or com- 
pelled to leave the State ; and if by chance a 
negro did learn to read, and it was found out, 
he was whipped every time he was caught with 
a book, and as many times between as his mas- 
ter pleased. We must remember that this state 
of affairs existed only about six years ago, and 
this being the case, is it unreasonable for us to 
suppose that the Democratic party of Georgia 
is opposed to the negro being included in the 
bill that proposes to establish an educational 
fund, and his being educated out of the public 
money? I think not. 

The gentleman from Georgia also tells us 
that he is in favor of seeing the schools of the 
country promoted, and we believe he is, but he 
wishes to promote them under the old system, 
which has so far been a failure in the South, 
and every fair-minded and unprejudiced man 
will admit it. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I should like to make a 
correction there. It would seem that he seeks 
to produce the impression upon the House that 
I am opposed to education, which, of course, I 
am not. 

Mr. WALLS. The gentleman will be an- 
swered in the course of my remarks. I must 
ask him not to interrapt me now, as I did not 
interrupt him when he addressed the House. 

The gentleman informs us also that the 
Georgia Legislature has within the last twenty 
days appropriated $300,000 for the purposes 
of education, and that the educational system 
is not confined to the whites alone. He says 
that— 


“Within the last twenty days the Legisla. 
ture of Georgia has appropriated $300,000 for 
the purpose of education; and that educational 
syatem is not confined to the whites alone.” 

He then informs us that the ‘‘ colored people 
of his State are entitled under the law to the 
same rights that the whites will enjoy.” Mark 
his words—entitled to the same rights that the 
whites will enjoy. This, Mr. Speaker, is very 
true ; but will the colored people have an op- 
portunity, or be permitted to enjoy the same 
rights that the whites enjoy? ‘This is the ques- 
tion. ‘The echo of the past answers no! not 
while the Ku Klux Democracy are permitted 
to burn the school-houses and churches be- 
longing to the colored people of Georgia; not 
while they shut the doors of the school houses 
ayainst the colored children, will the colored 
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ism existing among the Democratic party in 
Georgia w-day from the course that party has 
pursued in that State relative to free schoo!s 
and the edacation of the negro, our conclusion 
will he that Georgia is now opposed to free 
schouls, and the education of the negro and 
poor white children, as heretofore. 

It is useless to talk about patriotiem existing 
in those States in connection with free schools 
under Democratic system, and in connection 
with those who now and always have believed 
that it was wrong to educate the negro, and 
that such offenses should be punishable by death 
or the lash. Away with the patriotism that 
advocates and prefers ignorance to intelligence! 

Let us look into the patriotism of Fiorida’s 
sister State, Georgia. My State has heen 
very retrogressive in connection with free 
schools, but she is still ahead of Georgia in 
this respect. I am indeed sorry I cannot say 
as much for the patriotism of the Democratic 
party of my State as the gentleman has about 
Georgia, the I know that in 1845 the General 
Government donated to Florida, while under 
Democratic rule, 908,503 acres of the public 
domain of that State for common-school pur- 
poses. And what did they do with it? Why, 
sit, they enacted a common-school law which 
did not mean anything, which was enacted 
only to obtain the possession of the lands do- 
nated. In this samo law they created a com- 
mon-school fund, and ander the operation of 
this bogus law they obtained fraudulent pos 
s¢ssion of the lands, sold them, and applied 


which they were donated. Is this the kind of 
patriotism to which the gentleman alluded in 
his remarks ? 

I am in favor, Mr. Speaker, of not only this 
bill, bat of a national system of education, 
because I believe that the national Govern- 
ment is the guardian of the liberties of all its 
subjects. And having within a few years incor- 
porated into the body politic a class of uneda- 
cated people, the majority of whom, I am sorry 
to say, are colored, the question for solution 
and the problems to be solved, then, are: can 
these people protect their liberties without 
education; and can they be educated under 
the present condition of society in the States 
where they were when freed ? 

Can this be done without the aid, assistance, 
and supervision of the General Government ? 
No, sir, it cannot. Were it not that the preju- 
dice of slavery is so prevalent among the for- 
mer slaveholder against the education of the 
negro, it would be superficial to say that the 
negro could not protect his educational inter 
ests, or could aot be educated without the es 
tablishment of a national system of education. 
This prejudice is attributable to the fact that 
they were compelled to keep the negro in igno 
rance in order to hold him in slavery; and 
with the advantages of education and enlight- 
enment they were enabled to keep their slaves 
successfully in bondage; for we know that the 
advantages of education are great. 

We are told that the Persians were kept for 
ages in slavery from the power of intellect 
alone. Education constitutes the apprentice- 
ship of those who are afterward to take a place 
in the order of our civilized and progressive 
nation. Education tends to increase the dig- 
nity and self-respect of a people, tends to in- 
crease their fitness for society and important 
stations of trust, tends to elevate and conse 
quently carries with it @ great moral responsi- 
bility. This is why the Democratic party in 
the South so bitterly oppose the education of 
all classes. They know that no educated peo 
ple cau be enslaved. They know that no edu- 
cated people can be robbed of their labor. 
‘They well know that no educated people can 
be kept in a helpless and degraded condition, 
but will arise with a united voice and assert 
their manhood. Hence, to educate the negro 
in the South would be to lift him to a state of 
civilization and enlightenment that would ena- 
ble him not only to maintain and defend his 
liberties, but to better acquit himself as an 
honorable and upright citizen, and prove him 
self more worthy of the rights conferred upon 
him. ‘This, then, being the result of educating 
the negro. I cannot believe that the Democ 
racy of Georgia or any other State manifests 
this patriotism or has taken this sudden de- 
parture. They know the negro is loyal, and 
while their present educational institutions are 
fosterers of disloyel'y and nurseries of enmity 
and hatred toward the Government and loyal 
blacks and whites, I cannot hope to ever see 
this Democratic party endowed with sufficient 
patriotism and justice to leud their energies and 
support in favor of the education and elevation 
of my people. While the Democratic party 
adhere to the ideas and principles that they 
have now it would be against their interests to 
educate the negro; not only against their inter 
ests, but entirely inconsistent with their faith. 
Can we then suppose that these firm adher- 
ents to slavery and State rights are willing to 
educate the negro and loyal whites, who are 
opposed to their principles, and thereby enable 
them to wield the controlling power of the 
South? No, sir, { should think not. They are 
more consistent and patrivti: toward the prin- 
ciples of the lost cause than this. Let us not 
mistake oursebves, Mr. Speaker. The Demo 
cratic party are opposed to any system that 
will have the effect of making a majority of the 
present or rising generation loyal to the Gov- 
ernment. lt has been admitted by every lover 
of free government that popular education, or 
the education of the masses, is necessary to 
and inseparable from a complete citizenship. 
Then let the nation educate her subjects. It 
is to the interest of the Government, as also to 
the people, todo so. An educated people pos- 
sess more skill, and manifest more interest and 
fidelity ia the affairs of the Government, be- 
cause of their chance to obtain more general 
information, which tends to eradicate the prej- 
udices and superstitions so prevalent among an 
ignorant people. 

An educated people seek always to improve 
their condition, not only at home, but in all 
their surroundings. An educated people are 
more social, more refined, and more ready to 
impart their knowledge and experience to 
others ; more industrious because more ambi. 
tious to accumulate and possess property ; 
while the ignorant and uneducated are more 
prone to idleness, more addicted to low habits 





people of Georgia enjoy the same educational 
advantages that the whites enjoy. 

We find that in July, 1783, the Georgia 
Legislature appropriated one thousand acres of 
land to each county for the support of free 
schools. In 1754 the General Assembly appro- 
priated forty thousand acres of land for the 
endowment of a college or university. In 
1792 an act was passed by the Legislature ap 
propriating one thousand acres of land for the 
endowment of each of the county academies ; 
$250,000 were appropriated in 1817 for the 
support of poor schools. Now, sir, we see that 
the Georgia Legislature prior to 1868 appro- 
priated thousands of acres of land for the sup- 
port of colleges, county academies, and free 
schools, but did Georgia have a free school 
system in operation prior to 1870? 


Again, we see that the Georgia Leyislature | 


appropriated $250,000 for the support of what 
they called * poor schools.” If this appropri. 
alton was applied to the establishment of 
sohools, did the poor white and colored chil- 
dren get an equal benefit of it? We are in- 
formed by Colonel J. R, Lewis that Georgia 
had indeed a very “ poor school” system prier 
to LST0, and no free schools in operation at 
all; Savannah and Columbus were the only 
places where they bad any schools worthy of 
the name. | now quote from the report of the 


Commissioner of Kducation, who BAYS : 

“79 he latest communication to this office, trom 
a le ‘cing educator in Georgia, gives an en- 
couraying account of the prospect that an ex- 


cellent achool | 
in that State, 
lature. 


aw will soon g0 into operation 
which bas just passed the Legis- 
At present Savannah and Columbus 
are the only cities in the State that have school 
systems worthy of the name.” 

The gentleman from Georgia also calls our 
attention to what he thinks of the patriotism 
existing in Georgia. He says: 


“TI feel safe in expressing my belief that 
oo Is Intellivence and patriotism enough in 
an Georgia to day to manage its pro- 

on of this fund if it i B 
istatemet properly if it is turued over 
_ Tsuppoce he refers to th 
Ing among the 
the whites hay 


at patriotism exist- 
colored people, or that which 
© inculeated since May, 1865. 


and dissipation, more careless and less ambi- 
tious, being more of a ‘‘ turn” to content them- 
selves and let things go about as they are. 
The uneducated person cannot have the influ- 
ence among his fellowmen that educated per. 
sons have. As knowledge is power, in short, 
education is the panacea for all our social evile, 
injustices, and oppressions. The general diffu- 
sion of education among the whole people of 
the South would render them less submissive 
to the social and political stigmas under which 
they are to-day laboring. 


Now that our whole people throughout this 
broad land are free, it yet remains for this 
Government to give them that which will not 
only enable them to better enjoy their free- 
dom, but will enable them to maintain, defend, 
and perpetuate their liberties. Imagine your 
race, Mr. Speaker, as having been in bondage 
| for over two hundred years, subjected to all 

the horrors of slavery, deprived of every facil 
| ity by which they might have acquired an edu- 
| cation, and in this ignorant and helpless con- 

dition they were emancipated and turned loose 
in the midst of their enemies; among those 
who were opposed to not only seeing them 
educated, but opposed to their freedom ; Among 
those who possessed all the wealth, controlled 
all the educational facilities of the country ; 
among those who believed your race to be 
naturally inferior to themselves in every par- 
ticular, and fit only to be cousidered as goods 
and chattels. 


Imagine, I say, your race to-day in this 
deplorable situation. Would you be considered 
as comprehending their desires and situation 
were you to admit that their former enalavers 
would take an impartial interest in their edu- 
cational affairs? I think not. Hence, I can. 
not believe that the Democratic party South 
would provide equal educational advantages 
to all classes. The gentleman from the Dis. 





Now, Mr. Speaker, if we jndge of the patriot- | 











who have occasioned it and who are 


us through the operation of that once 


generation will fail to obliterate. 


educated. : 
an inferior race, with minds unfit for caltiva 
tion, with no traits of science, skill, or litera 
ture; with no ambition for education and en 
lightenment; in short, a perfect “booby brain.’ 


ground many years ago, and have been ren 
dered insignificant from the fact that notwith 


slavery ever recorded in the history of any peo 


the deeds. 


the foul, malignant, unjust, and untrue argnu- 
ments used against the negro. 


ment. 
Believing, then, as I have before said, that 


tional educational fund. 


is good, that is mighty, that exercises influ 


of the education of its citizens. 


provide equal facilities for all, then let the na 
tional Government take the matter in hand. 
-_ = oo 


Education. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. H. RAINEY, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In tHe [louse or Representatives, 
February 3, 1872. 


only— 
Mr. RAINEY said: 
Mr. Speaker: 


listener to the discussions on House bill No 
1043. 


object the education of the people, and pro 
apart es a sacred fund for that object. 


View 


been treated by the opposition. 


amelioration and improvement of the masses. 


I may add, the whole country. 
illiterate and somewhat neglected people are 


the stanchest supporters of its institutions 


stamped in bloody stains upon many a battle 
field. These gallant and true men, many 0 


Government. 


regard. 


aid them in this particular. 


white and black. 


tabular statement of which has been brough 


gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar. 


advocates of universal education. By som 


by right belongs to individual States. 


expressed his apprehensions that this was 


fear of the negro since he has been a freedinat 
when in the past he was almost a houschol 
god, gamboling and playing with the childre 
of his old master? 


resemblance between them. 


humane and elevating ideas. 


curred. Why this fear of competition with 


leaders, all of whom were Democrats. 


nent in the past. 


servants. 


of this bill. 





trict of Columbia [Mr, Cuirman] bas correctly 
said that the lately enfranchised people are 
peculiarly the wards of the Government. Still, 
we ask that equal advantages, impartial pro- 
tection, and the same educational facility may 
be extended to all classes, to the whole people. 
Give us this and we will farther endeavor to 
remove the ignorance from our ple, and 





are written in blood 
stand, 


have decided some things, 
defined the boundaries of State rights, 





about which so much has been said by those 


WASHINGTON, D. 
ws fiintty V0 


cherished institution, slavery— that institution | | d affai 
which has cost the nations millions of dollars; inflaenee on the actions and affairs of other 
and many of her best and bravest men, and has nations. 

stamped upon the negro a curse which this | 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I might here pay 
& passing notice to the arguments generally 

used against the negro, and against bis being 
It has been said that the negro is 


But these arguments, Mr. Speaker, fell to the 


- | monarchical governments. 
standing all the laws enacted prohibiting the 
negro from being educated, in spite of the deyra- 
dation of over two hundred and forty-seven 
years of the most inhuman and barbarous i I 
.| become somewhat centralized or it cannot 
ple, and coupled with five years subjugation to 
the reign of terror from the Ku-Klux Kian, the 
dastardly horrors of which those only know who 
have been the victims, and those who commit 
Notwithstanding all these obsta- 
cles and oppositions, we find in nearly every 
town and village, where the whipping- posts and 
auction-blocks were once visible, school-bouses 
and freedmen’s savings banks erected in their 
stead, which are the growth of only five years, 
and which stand to day as living refutations to 


We still find 
him, however, loyal to his Government and 
friendly toward his former master, to-day look- 
ing to this Congress for the passage of a meas- 
ure that will aid in increasing the educational 
facilities throughout the country for the benefit 
of all classes, and thereby enable him to rear 
his children to truly comprehend their rela- 
tions with and duties toward their Govern- 


the national Government is the guardian of all 
the liberties of her subjects, I think we should 
lend all our aid to the establishment of a na- 
I think, sir, it be- 
hovves us, as the guardians of the rights and 
liberties of the people of this nation, to do so; 
for we are told that all there is of a nation that 


ence and promotes prosperity are the products 
Then, let us 
make provisions for the education of all classes; 
and if the State governments are unwilling to 


The House having met as in Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union for debate 


I have been an attentive 


poses to that end that the proceeds accruing 
froma the sale of all public lands should be set 


ing it in this light, one may well be surprised 
at the manner in which the entire subject has 
It is truly 
marvelous to observe the manifest antipathy 
exhibited toward measures that are brought 
before this House having for their purpose the 


It ought not to be forgotten that we are the 
custodians of the interests of the whole people, 
sent here direct from their hands to represent 
their claims and interests before Congress, and, 
Why, sir, those 


the actual bone and sinew of the country, and 
at this time may be safely numbered among 


Their efficiency, bravery, and vower were 
known to the country in its darkest days and 
dire necessities, the testimony of which is 


whom have passed away, have left their father 
less children as a heritage and trust to this 
Yea, the whole people are deeply 
interested in this subject of education; there 
fore, we should endeavor to reflect as best we 
ean their opinions, wishes, and desires in this 


I feel confident in saying that the populacr 
is eager for education, and are looking with 
an ardent desire to the General Government to 
Educational 
facilities are needed alike by all classes, both 
There is an appalling array 
of the illiterate made in the admirable report 
of the Commissioner of Education, a forcible 


to the notice of this House by the distinguished 


Surely this ought to be sufficient to disarm al 
hostility to this laudable and much-needed 
measure ; but instead of that, it meets with 
every conceivable objection and opposition 
from those who profess to be the friends and 


the bill under consideration is said to be un- 
constitutional ; by others, centralizing power 
in the hands of the General Governmeut which 


The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. McIntyre] 


plan to mix the schools throughout the coun- 
try. Whatofthat? Suppose it should he so, 
what harm would result therefrom. Why this 


And occasionally it was 
plain’ to be seen that there was a strong family 


Now, since he 1s no longer a slave, one would 
suppose him a leper, to hear the objections ex- 
pressed against his equality before the law. 
Sir, this is the remnant of the old pro-slavery 
spirit, which must eventually give place to more 
Schools have 
been mixed in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and other States, and no detriment has oc- 


negro? All they ask for is an equal chance in 
life, with equal advantages, and they will prove 
themselves to be worthy American citizens. In 
the Southern States it was a pride in the past tu 
exult in the extraordinary ability of a few rep 
resentative men, while the poorer classes were 
kept illiterate and in gross ignorance ; conse 
quently cormpletely under the control of their 


The Republican party proposes by this meas 
ure now pending to educate the masses so that 
they will be enabied to judge for themselves 
in all matters appertaining to their interests, 
and by an intelligent expression of their man 
hood annihilate the remnant of that oligarch- 
ical spirit of exclusiveness which was so promi- 
Sir, it appears to me as 
though gentlemen on this floor have lost sight 
of the fact that the besom of war has swept over 
this country, and that there is a change in the 
condition of affairs; that the people are the 
rightful rulers, and those in power are but their 


During the last Congress we had under con- 
sideration a bill for the establishing of a sys 
tem of national education, but adverse argu 
ments were urged against the proposition, 
which resulted in its defeat, It was said then, 
as now, that it was unwise and inexpedient for 
such a bill to pass Congress, becanse it looked 
forward to centralization of Government, and 
an eventual invasion and tresspass upon State 


rights. In my opinion, if the doctrine of State 
oes was not destroyed in the heated conflict 
o 


the late war, there are little or no appre- 
hensions of such a contingency in the passage 


The decision of the sword is conceded to be 
the most arbitrary of all decisions which we 
have on record, and it might be added that they 

and will assuredly with- 
i, all corrosive arguments to the contrary 
notwithstanding. ‘The results of the rebellion 
and io my judgment, 
Sir, 
speaking of centralization, all powerful Gov- 
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iairs, and at the same time exercise a salutary 


In the old Roman Empire, proud thongh it 
| was, boasting of its many conquests and its al- 
/most unlimitable extent of territory, feeling 
themselves secured by a supposed high order 
| of civilization, they grew indifferent to their 
' best interests in this regard, and as a natural 
. | sequence their power waned, and they are only 


.| known to ns as a nation through the pages of 
- | history. 


The nations of modern Europe most 
respected are those which have succeeded partly 
in centralizing their power, and I can see no 
difference in this respect with republics and 
I am confident— 
yea, it is inevitable—that if this Government 
expects to control this vast extent of territory 
now in its possession, with an almost annual 
augmentation thereto, it must, of necessity, 


stand. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no argument to advance 
for or against the constitutionality of this bill; 
that I cheerfully submit to abler hands. It 
was said, however, by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Storm] and others, that it 
is grossly unconstitutional; therefore more ob- 
jectionable than the Ku-Klux bill was. Such 
strictures are frequently heard from the De- 
mocracy. Nothing, in fact, appears to be con- 
stitutional to them that emanates or originates 
with the Republicans ; conseqrently, the force 
of the argument is not felt to dayextent. But 
admitting the assertion with all of the force and 
potency with which it is constantly uttered, I 
ask if it is a perversion of the spirit of the Con- 
stitution to invoke the sanction of that sacred 
instrument upon such a laudable measure as 
this, having for its aim the advancement of the 
whole people intellectually ; thereby raising 
them to a higher plane, from which they may 
observe the beneficient workings of this, the 
greatest and most magnanimous of Govern- 
ments. 

The natural result of this mental improve- 
ment will be to impart a better understanding 
of our institutions, and thus cultivate a loyal 
disposition and lofty appreciation for them. 
The military prowess and demonstrative su. 
periority of the Prussians, when compared to 
the French, especially in the late war, is 
attributable to the fact that the masses of the 
former were better educated and trained than 
those of the latter. The leavening spirit of the 
German philosophers has, apparently, per 
vaded all classes of the population of that en 
tireempire. [t is not necessary to detail the 
result that bas passed into history, the lesson 
of which should not be lost on this continent. 
With these truths confronting us what is best 
to be done? Why, educate the people to a 
higher standard of citizenship. If this is done 
by the aid of the General Government its fruits 
will be seen in every department, and its power 
felt in every emergency. 

Now, I am in favor of Government aid in 
this respect, for it will materially assist and 
eventually succeed in obliterating sectional 
feeling and differences of opinion, and thus 
foster a unit of sentiment that is so desirable 
by all true patriots, who are ever ready to 


the - | acknowledge its essentiality to harmony, con- 
This bill, as you are aware, has for its 


cord, and perpetual peace; thereby aiding the 
industries of our country and developing our 
vast national resources. If this had been done 
years ago there would have been a better under- 
standing and more fraternal feeling between 
the North and the South, which would have 
annihilated that obstinate, hostile spirit which 
engendered the late “ uupleasantness.’’ The 
recent trials of the Ku-Klux at Columbia, 
South Carolina, furnish a striking proof, which 
is beyond controversion, for the criminals 
themselves confessed an utter destitution of 
general information that did not fail to excite 
the commiseration of the presiding judges. 
This lamentable condition of things demands 
a remedy at the hand of our powerful and 
generous Government. ‘The evidence is con- 
clusive ; therefore it is not necessary that argu 
ments should be multiplied on this point. The 
report of the Commissioner of Education pre. 
.| sents an astonishing anomaly in its tabular 
statements setting forth the illiterate of all 
classes in the United States. We find that 
out of a population of over thirty-eight mil 
lions, over two and one-half millions in the 
{| Southern States over twenty-one years old 
are unable to read and write, and over One mil- 
lion in the Northern States. 
I find in the report of the superintendent of 
education of the State which I have the honor 
in part to represent the following interesting 
statement: there are 206,610 school children 
between the ages of six and sixteen, with a 
total attendance of only 66,056, the greater 
portion of the remainder being unable to attend 
for the want of educational facilities, although 
there has been one hundred and four school- 
houses erected during the year 1871, at a cost 
of $13,254, and fifty-two rented in addition 
thereto. There are employed in that State 
1,898 teachers, at a cost of over two hundred 
t| and sixty-one thousand dollars per anpuin. 
Sir, I now ask is not this statement of suffi 
| cient force to baffle opposition, and awaken a 
lively interest on the part of this House favor 
able to this great popular necessity? Think of 
it, only 66,096 children attending school out 
of a school population of 206,610 in one State 
in this Union. What must be the exhibit of 
©} all the States? But for all this the people are 
not to blame for their insufficiency of informa- 
tion. ‘They are eager for knowledge, and the 
4} cry is still for more. I have seen, much to my 
_| admiration, old gray-headed men, formerly 
slaves, learning the alphabet, and straining 
“| their blunted senses in quest of knowledge, 
and this, too, after the hard toils of the day. 
The delight with which they behold their little 
children striving to read while seated around 
1, | their humble firesides is pleasurable to behold, 
d | as a hopeful sign of what the once oppressed 
n | will be when they shall have drunk deep from 
the perennial stream of knowledge. What we 
want is schools, and more of them. We want 
them strung along the highways and by-ways 
of this country. 

Mr, Speaker, I would have it known that 
this ignorance is wide spread; it it not con- 
fined to any one State. This mental midnight, 
we might justly say, is a national calamity, and 
not necessarily sectional. We should there- 
fore avail ourselves of every laudable means 
in our power to avert its direful effects. The 
& | great remedy, in my judgment, is free schools, 

established and aided by the Government 
throughout the land. The following statistics 
will demonstrate what I have said : 


> 


white pupils was 826,829; number of colored 
pupils, 6,210; number of school-houses, 10,381 ; 
nuinber of school districts with no schools, 390 ; 
number of scholars attending school, 706,780. 


State. 


tuition, $1,474,832.49. 


and twenty days, 


absence from school in that State of 214,533. 


age attendance, 60,000; number not enrolled 


40,000 ; total average absence, 120,000. 
tion? Surely they do. 


new ; the want of skilled la 





Millions of fertile acres have been dispose 


' ernments have a tendency in that direction, and | 
sponsible for it ; they who have imposed itapon those who have not are showing this day their | 
loved and | sad want of power to control their internal af- 


in @ prodigal manner 
and control legislation to a great extent. 


national legislation. 


people from such a catastrophe. 
people have long since rendered a verdict on 
this subject—“ no more public lands to corpora. 
tions.’ If this verdict holds good, the public 
possessions, henceforth, will be held in fee 
simple for the sole benefit of the people. 

I shall remind the House of one thing more, 
then I shall have done. The youth now spring. 
ing up to manhood will be the future law- 
makers and rulers of our country. That they 
should be intelligent and thoroughly educated 
is a — necessity and of great importance, 
which is admitted by all and denied by none. 
All that may be done with this end in view will 
be returned with an increased interest. 

I truly hope that those who oppose this bill 
will reconsider their opposition, and give it 
their vote when the question shall again be 
before the House. For one, I shall give it my 
hearty support, believing it to be just and bene- 
ficial in its provisions. 

-_—_ > <> oe 


THE UNION REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 





Official Call for the Convention to Meet in 
Philadelphia, June 5, te Nominate Candi. 
dates for President and Vice President. 


The undersigned, constituting the National 
Committee designated by the Convention held 
at Chicago on the 20th of May, 1868, hereby 
call a convention of the Union Republican 
party at the city of Philadelphia, on Wendes. 
day, the 5th day of June next, at 12 o’clock 
noon, for the purpose of nominating candidates 
for the offices of President and Vice President 
of the United States. 
Each State is authorized to be represented in 
the Convention by delegates equal to twice the 
number of Senators and Representatives to 
_ it will be entitled in the next National 
ngress, and each organized Territory is au- 
thorized to send two delegates. 
In calling this Convention, the Committee 
remind the country that the promises of the 
Union Republican Convention of 1868 have 
been fulfilled. he States lately in rebellion 


the Government. ‘I'he laws of the country have 
been faithfully executed, public faith has been 


interest has been successfully inaugurated. 


protected by treaties, and immigration encour. 
aged by liberal provisions. 


forced, for the protection of persons and prop 
erty in all sections. 


ship have become a part of the organic law 


all who engaged in the rebellion. Complica 
the interest of ee throughout the world 
while the nationa 

Corruption has been exposed, offenders pun 
ished, responsibility enforced, safeguards es 


the purity and efficiency of the public service 


all the citizens of the United States. 
WILLIAM CLAFLIN, of Massachusetts, 


Wituiam E. Cuanpier, of New Hampshire 
Secretary. 
Joun A. Peters, Maine. 

Luke P. Potanp, Vermont. 

L. B. Frieze, Rhode Island. 

H., 1. Starkweartuer, Connecticut. 

James Gorsitt, New Jersey. 

Witutam H. Kemszs, Pennsylvania. 

Howarp M. Jenkins, Delaware. 

B. R. Cowen, Ohio. 

Joun Cosurn, Indiana. 

C. B. Farwe t, Illinois. 

Zacuarian Cuanpier, Michigan. 

J. T. AvertLi, Minnesota. 

Davip Atwoonp, Wisconsin. 

Groree W. McCrary, Iowa. 

C. C. Futton, Maryland. 

Frankiin Stearns, Virginia, 

Joun Husparp, West Virginia. 

Wicutam Stoan, North Carolina. 

Tuos. W. Oszorng, Florida. 

L. C. Carrventer, South Carolina. 

Joun H. Catpwett, Georgia. 

James P. Stow, Alabama. 

M. H. Soutuworts, Louisiana. 

A. C. Fisk, Mississippi. 

S. C. Pomeroy, Kansas. 

B. F. Rice, Arkansas. 

Joun B. Cuark, Missouri. 

A. A. Burton, Kentucky. 

Horace Maynarp, ‘Tennessee. 

K. B. Taytor, Nebraska. 

James W. Nyx, Nevada. 

H. W. Corsert, Oregon. 

Georoe C. Goruam, California. 

Joun B. Cuarres, Colorado. 

W. A. Burueteu, Dakota. 

Sayues J. Bowen, District of Columbie. 
Wasurnoton, D. O., Jan. 11, 1872. 
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The New Coliseum in Boston. 


al 


yet been determined upon. 


the structure. 


flags, national emblems, &c. 





In Illinois, in the year 1870, the number of 


By this you will perceive that there are over 
126,000 children not attending school in this 


In Indiana, in the years 1867 and 1868, the 
nuimber of school children was 591,661 ; num. 
ber attending school, 436,736; average daily 
attendance, 283,340; amount expended for 


The population of Maine, in 1870, was 
630,423; number of school children, 228,167 ; 
number enrolled, 126,946; number not en- 
rolled, 90,335; average attendance, 100,815. 
Average duration of schools only four months 


The population of Louisiana, in 1870, was 
716,394; school population, 254,533; number 
enrolled, 50,000; average attendance, 40,000 ; 
number not registered, 204,533 ; making a total 


The school population of Arkansas, in 1870, 
was 180,000 ; number enrolled, 100,000 ; aver- 


’ 
80,000; average absence of those enrolled, 


Can we look at these facts unmoved? Do 
they not call for our deliberate and earnest ac- 


There is anether fact which should not be 
lost sight of: our aoe comparatively 
r is felt in all the 

branches of its progressive industries. If the 
Government can utilize any portion of its im- 
mense domain for the fartherance of these ends 
it will thus be dispensing its benefits and 
wealth to another class besides railroad cor- 
porations, who glready have too much of what 


ated. 


a parallelogram 822 feet in length by 422 feet 


longer and 122 feet wider than the coliseum 
1869, and containing more than double the ar 
of that immense structure. 


from the foundations constructed on piles driv 


The oing capacity of the building will 
about as follo 


chestra, 2,000; giving a total of over 100,0 
persons gathered under one roof. 


—_ 
~-> >> 





bright boy, who has been carefully brought 


that in common with all the boys in school 
“For what, pray?” 
and none of us did it.” 
certainly knew that. Why di 
it?” 


have all the boys think I was religious !"’ 


to coro, the 


crop, and are very 
able. 





in right and equity belongs to the people 
0 





n : to these opulent, dictato Call for a National Convention ef 
rial corporations. At present they have too | 
much power and influence at their command, | 
and in certain States in this Union they shape 
M 

fears are that if Congress continues to Fie 
them by further grants of the public domain, 
they will eventually become the dictators of 


The plan embraced in this bill thwarts their 
designs, and will in a measure protect the 
Government from euch a misfortune, and the 
In fact the 


have been restored to their former relations to 


preserved, and the national credit firmly estab- 
— Governmental economy has been il- 
ustrated by the reduction, at the same time, of 
the public debt and of taxation, and the fand- 
ing of the national debt at a lower rate of 


The rights of naturalized citizens have been 


The defenders of 
the Union ‘have been gratefully remembered, 
and the rights and interests of labor recognized. 
Laws have been enacted, and are being en- 


Equal suffrage has been 
engrafted on the national Constitution; the 
privileges and immunities of American citizen- 


aud a liberal policy has been adopted toward 
tions in foreign relations have been adjusted in 


honor has been maintained. 


tablished, and now, as heretofore, the Republi- ings for French economists o 
can party stands pledged to correct all abuses 
and carry out all reforms necessary to maintain 


To continue and firmly establish its funda- 
mental principles, we invite the co-operation of 


Chairman. 


The exact location of the structure has not 
At each end will 
raise a eplendid tower 216 feet high, while the 
central tower will reach the enormous height of 
240 feet, from the summit of which will float 
the banner of universal peace above the stand- 
ards of all the nations of the earth, and which 
will be displayed upon the different points of 
The four principal entrances 
in the centres of the sides and ends will be in- 
scribed with the names of the four great conti- 
nents, and be appropriately decorated with 
Above each will 
rise an elegant pavillion 120 feet high. Besides 
the four main or principal entrances named, 
there will be on each side four and on each end 
two minor entrances, all appropriately decor- 


For the new coliseum the ground plan will be 


width, measuring 347,506 square feet in area, 
or a trifle less than 8 acres, being 322 feet 


Throughout this 
space not a single post, pillar, or support of an 
kind will obstruct the view from end to end. 
The roof will spring in a gentle curve directly 


35 feet into the ground, the two segments 
meeting at the ridge and forming a graceful 
arch at an elevation above the floor of 172 feet. 


ws, the figures being rather below 
the numbers that could actually be accommo-. 
dated : Audience, 83,000; chorus, 20,000; or- 


—A distinguished Admiral in our navy tells 
a good one of his ten years old lad, a very 


in the Episcopal Church. Coming home from 
sehool the other day he informed his mother 


had that day received twenty-five bad marks. 
“Oh, because the teacher 
asked.us to repeat the second commandment, 
“Why, my boy, you 
you not repeat 
f course I know it ; but do you think 
I was going to stand up there and repeat it and 


—In some parts of Virginia peanuts are oat 
profit- 
With good cultavation they yield from 
. | fifty to one hundred bushels per acre, and 
f' average about two dollars per bushel. 


rk. 5 Copies for $10. 





the Colored People of the 
United States. 
CorvBia, 8. C., January 22, 1872. 
The following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted by the “Southern States Conventicn 
of Colored Men,” which convened in this city 
on the 18th day of October, IS71L: 


Whereas, the time fixed for the assembling 
of this Convention was very unfortunate, owing 
to the important canvasses going on in several 
of the Southern States, and the inability of 
many good men to attend, in consequence of 
the same; and whereas, many prominent col- 
ored men disapproved of said call, because 
thev considered it sectional; therefore be it 
Reselved, That the President of this Con- 
vention be, and is hereby, authorized to call a 
National Convention of the colored people of 
the United States, to meet at the city of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, on the second ednesday 
of April, 1872. 
Resolved, That the representation to said 
Convention shall be two from each State or 
Territory at large, and one for each twenty 
thousand colored voters, and one for each frae- 
tional part over ten thousand, to be elected as 
the State may determine. 

Pursuant to authority vested in me under the 
foregoing resolutions, y hereby call u 


commission delegates to assemble in conven- 
tion on the day and at the place mentioned at 12 
o’clock M., to consider their political and ma- 
terial interests. 
The ratio of representation as lsid down in 
the foregoing resolutions, is expected to be 
strictly adhered to. 
Respectfully, 
ALONZO J. RANSIER, 
President cf the “ Southern States 
Convention of Colored Men.” 


Papers friendly to the cause of equality be- 
fore the law and the material interests of tha 
colored people will please copy. 

—_—_—_—_—_—-<> 


Stale Wit. 





The American Free ‘T'rade League has pub 
lished and distributed, throngh the American 
News Company, @ sheet entitled the People’s 
Pictorval Tax Payer, which exhibits cuts of 
the poor farmer’s coat, hat, boots, &c., labelled 
with figures denoting the “tax” imposed upon 
them, together with other designs, the whole 
‘being embroidered with marginal advertise- 
ments of English iron, hardware, steel, and 
drug merchants, English transportation lines, 
and English life and fire insurance companies 
having offices and agents in the city of New 
York. 

Of course the ink and paper of this publiea- 
tion cost the Free Trade League nothing, for 
all expenses are paid by the advertisers of for- 
eign goods who take this singular method of 
commending themselves to the American peo- 
ple. Its wit costs nothing, for that is English 
also. Sidney Smith long ago rung the changes 
on the subject of taxation, showing how the 
Englishman was taxed everywhere and on every, 
thing, from the cradle to the grave—good wit 
aud sad truth, which loses all its point in the 
feeble and shabby copy of the Tax- Payer. 
Cannot the Free Trade League give us some- 
thing with the flavor of originality? We know 
that it gets all its money from England, but 
why cannot it use some native wit or argu- 
ment? Why should it depend upon importa- 
tions which are found to be cheap enough, but 
are stale and unsuited to the market ? 
OO a a 


uttered his feel- 
the Free Trade 
school by saying that they would grind a 
country to powder with their senseless theories. 
_| A Free Trader declaiming in New York against 
the American ‘Tariff can clearly see that the 
production of Pig Iron on Lake Superior em- 
ploys a large population in mining ore, in cut- 
ting wood, in making charcoal, in quarrying 
stone, in hauling ores and fluxes, in conveying 
by wagon the metal to shipment, in building 
and sailing schooners and propellers, in rais- 
ing, at different points along a breadth of 
country 2,000 miles long, breadstvu ffs, grains, 
vegetables, and fruits, to feed the fvrnace-men, 
miuers, and carriers, beside a crowd of smiths, 
wheelwrights, and machinists—and that it em- 
ploys in part the capital, machinery, aud oper- 
atives of numerous distributing railroads. He 
can clearly see that that single industry is like 
the delta of ariver in a plain, fertilized and 
biessed by the current as itflows. But, be- 
longing to a school which grinds to powder 
with senseless theories, he will deny the logic 
of the facts he looks on, and scream for Free 
Trade in British Pig Iron. And he will work 
to strike with the lightnings of idleness and 
bankruptcy that chain of linked industries 
from end to end. To what result? The pro- 
duction of American pig metal, which kept 
down the price of British in our markets, being 
crushed out, we shall pay higher than ever for 
Pig Iron brought here, not in American, but 
British ships, consigned, not to American, but 
to British merchants, and paying commissions, 
storage, and profits, not to Americans, but to 
foreigners, who talk quite like Lord Dundreary 
and count the years or the months to their go- 
ing ‘ome with fortunes made off the Yankees.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


’ 


.| Tue great Napoleon a 
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Tue African slave trade, as far as Christian 
countries are concerned, is entirely at an end, 
but its main features are preserved not only in 
the Coolie traffic, but in the so-called immigrant 
labor schemes of the South Pacific. Queens 
land is the northernmost, and being in the 
Southern Hemisphere, the hottest of the British 
Australian colonies. For some years past the 
lanters in their search for laborers have 
rought from the adjacent islands large num- 
bers of the natives. They are imported nomi- 
nally as colonists hired for a few years’ service, 
but really as slaves in all but the name. 


1d agers which fell upon an innocent party. 
is 


Bishop. 





iD | put an end to the traffic forever. 
oh oo 


of| How to Lave on $1,200 a Yean.—Under th 


“ York Times has called out a lon 


en | Strikes us as by long odds the most feasible an 
most commonly practiced : 

than the replies as to the mode of making bot 
ends meet when keeping house or living on 


be ; 
small salary or income. 


U0 


up 


“4 father, pleads poverty, 


man out of a check and the crisis is met. 
much, so we swing along. 


man, in my opinion 
unless his father-in-law keeps a bank accoan 


Not 
a few of these unhappy victims have been kid- 
napped, and as a consequence the islanders 
have been filled with wrath against the Boglish. 
A fearful act of vengeance has recently been 


op Patterson, a zealous colonial prelate, 
was murdered with several of his companions 
on the Island ef Nukapu in September last. 
His mission was one of peace, but the savages 
believed him to be a slave dealer, for some un- 
scrupulous English kidnapper had previously 
assumed the name and even the dress of the 
The atrocities of the Queensland labor 
system have more than once been brought to 
the notice of Parliament, but it appears with 
little effect. This slanghter of the missionaries 
will, however, be likely to draw more careful 
attention to the subject, and it is to be hoped 


heading of “ Household Expenses” the New 
list of com- 
munications showing how a middle-class family 
may be maintained in good homes and have 
every comfort on $1,200. The following letter 


Your inquiries are by far more numerous 


I have for the past 
two years kept house with a wife, three chil- 
dren, and two servants on an income of less 
than $1,200 per annum, and from present ap- 
pearances shall do it again this year. My plan 
is this: I spend what | need to live well, keep- 
ing a monthly account with the grocer, butcher, 
&e.; L let the bills accumalate for a period of 
say two months, and at this time the treasury 
is empty and the bills considerable. ‘Then 
(and this is the grand idea) my wife collects 
the bills and goes, with tears in her eyes, to her 
and talks the old gentle- 
The 
next time, to give him a rest, one of the two 
inevitable well-off brothers-in-law is called in 
requisition. This you will see only happens 
twice a year to each, and it don’t hurt them 


'’he above is the only feasible plan I see, and 
ie, I know, the most common way. No young 
has a right to get married 


and unless the marriage brings him a couple, 
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The space of ten lines Brevier ' ype constitutes s 
tising square in this paper. = wpatee 


Any space less than ten! {nesischargedtherateofa full 
All advertisements ? 
oom Sooty repr tam mapas aquerter of a col- 


ertisements }: 
are charged transi os ome rr a less time than three months 
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The educational bill 
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passed by th 
of Representatives last Friday snobs 


forever sets apart the net proceeds 

lic lands for the cdsontion of ‘ee ‘aun, 
Provided, That the act shall not impair the 
pre emption laws now in, force, limit the power 
of Congress over the public domain, interfera 
with the granting cf bounties to coldiers and 
sailors of the late war, nor affect in any man- 
ner the existing laws and regulations in regard 
to the adjustment and payment to States, upon 
their admission into the Union, five per centum 
of the net proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands within their respective limits, 

At the close of each fiscal year one-half the 
net proceeds of the sale of public lands shall 
be invested in United States five per cent. 
bonds, which shall constitute a perpetual fund 
in the Treasury of the United States, to be 
known as the national educational fund. That 
one half the net proceeds of said sales, and the 
whole income of the educational fund, shall be 
apportioned among the several States and Ter- 
ritories in proportion to their population, be- 
ween the ages of four and twenty-one years: 
Provided, That for the first ten years the dis- 
tribution shall be made according to the ratio 
of the illiteracy of their respective populations, 
as shown, from time to time, by the last pre- 


n the | Ceding published census of the United States; 
colored people of the United States to elect and | ‘hat | 


State or Territory may epply fifty per 
cent. of its share of said fand for the first Seen, 
and ten per cent. for any subsequent year, to 
the maintenance of one or rore schools for the 
instruction of teachers of common schools ; said 
sum, after the first year, to be appropriated 
wholly to the payment of teachers of such 


schools. 


Kach State and Territory shall, before re- 
ceiving its proportion of said fund, engage that 
it will provide by law for the free education cf 
all its children between the ages of six ard 
sixteen years, and will apply all moneys which 
it shall receive under this act in accordance 
with its conditions: Provided, That no moneys 
shall be withheld from any State or Territory 
for the reason that the laws thereof provide for 
separate schools for white children and black 
children, or refuse to organize a systerh of 
mixed schools. 
That one or more free schools for all children” 
between the ages of six and sixteen years shall 
kept in every school district in the States 
and Territories receiving the benefits of this 
act for at least three months in each year. 
The bill further enacts penalties for misap- 
plying said fund, and gives the circuit courts 
of the United States exciusive jurisdiction of 
all offenses committed against the provisions 
of this act.— Washington Chronicle. 
———__—_> «> oO 
Hew to Get On in the World. 


A workingman some time ago published h's 
own biography, one of the most interesting 
little volumes that has appeared during the 
present ceptury. It ie as follows : 


It may to some appear like vanity in me to 

write what I now do, but I should not give my 

life truly if I omitted it. When filling a cart 

with earth on a farm I never stopped work be- 

cause my side of the cart might be heaped up 

before the other side, at which was another 

workman. I pushed over what I had heaped 

up to help him; so doubtless he did to me 
when he was first and I was last. When [ 
have filled my columns of a newspaper with 
matter for which I was to be paid 1 never 
stopped if I thought the subject required more 
explanation because there was no contract for 
more payment or no possibility of obtaining 
more. When I have lived in a barrack room 
I have stopped work and taken a baby froma 
soldier’s wife when she had to work, and nursed 
it for her, or gone for water for her, or cleaned 
another man’s accoutrements, though it was 
iio part of my duty to do so. 

hen I have been engaged in political liter- 
ature, or traveling for a newspaper, I hove 
gone many .ailes out of my road to ascertain 
a local fact or to pursue a subject to its 
minutest details, if it appeared that the public 
were unacquainted with the facts of the case; 
and this, when I had work, was the most pleas- 
ant and profitable. When I have wanted work 
I have accepted it at any wages I could get, ata 
low, in farm draining, stone quarrying, break- 
ing stones, at wood cutting, in a saw-pit, asa 
civilian or soldier. In London I have groomed 
a cabman’s horse and cleaned out a stable for 
sixpence. I have since tried literature, and 
have done as much writing for ten shillings as 
I have readily obtained—both sought for and 
offered—ten guineas for. 

But if [had not been contented to begin at 
the beginning and accept ten shillings, I should 
not have arisen to guineas. I have lost noth- 
ing by working, whatever i have been doing, 
with spade or pen—I have been my ow? helper. 
Are you prepared to imitate? Humility is 
always the attendant of sense, folly alone was 
proud. A wise divine when preaching to the 
youths of his congregation was wont to say : 
“ Beware of being golden apprentices, silver 
journeymen, and copper masters.” The only 
cure for pride is sense, and the only path to 
promotion is condescension. What multitudes 
have been ruined by the pride of their hearts. 
Here is testimony worth treasuring in mind by 
everybody. 


—_——-_-_-~-_ +s. > oo —_—_- -~_- 


Great Expectations. 


Such hopeful Republ'cans of the anti-Grant 
school as hope to go down in history.as the 
founders of a new party will please read the 
following from the Missouri Republican, a 
Democratic journal that is just now engaged in 
the work of engineering of what it terms the 
“ liberal’? movement: 


“The fancied scheme to displace the power- 
ful Democratic party in our national politics 
with a comparatively small insurgent Republi- 
can party does not and cannot exist. A refusal 
by the Democratic party to nominate a Presi- 
dential ticket in 1872 does not imply that it 
will repeat the refusal in 1876, nor does it im- 
ply that the refusal is to be extended to any 
other contest for smaller places in 1872, 
“The great election of next November in- 
volves local contests all over the country ; it 
involves, besides the Presidency, members of 
Congress, Governors, Legislatures, State offi- 
cers, and inferior officials in every State. la 
each of these the local Democratic organization 
should and would have, as now, full discretion 
of action and management. The absence of a 
Democratic ticket in the Presidential field 
would not discourage the presentation of Demo- 
cratic tickets, and the vigorous support of them 
in the subordinate State, district, and county 
fields ; so far from this it would stimulate the 
nomination of such tickets by leaving the party 
free to support and elect them with the force 
which it would spare from the Presidential 
struggle.”’ 





A&A Conundrum for Free Traders. 


Will the able-bodied free trade reformers be 
d good enough to tell us, in deference to our ig- 
norance, if for no better reason, what they pro- 
pose to give in return for the imported foreign 
b | fabrics which they are claiming to have admit- 
®lted into the United States to a free market. 
We are particularly anxiaus to know, because 
it turns out that the fraction which Earope con- 
sumes of the annual products of the farms of 
the United States is just two per cent. of what 
we raise and about twenty per cent. of what 
import. : 
"ee. let the free traders stand upon their 
feet and answer this conundrum. It vitally 
concerns the farmers of the Western States to 
know. As the Kuropean market turns out to 
be such a feeble consumer of our cora and wine 
and oil, how do free traders propose to adjust 
the balance of trade in our favor ?—Sé. Louis 
Journal of Commerce. _ 


i hus- 
—A lady being aske’ what was her 
band’s eeeapelion: saia he was engaged Se 
“finishing.” It was subsequently peyote = 
that it was a term in the penitentiary to 
she referred. 


—The Independent says: — tet 
: Tye aa F the Socooodingly small ; 
And their grisp will not be finished 
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Latest Difficulty With 
England. 


Our 


A novice in politics may well be alarmed 
when reading in English and American papers 
the numerous leaders and correspondences dis- 
cussing the assertion of the British Government 
that our demands for indirect damages inflicted 
on the United States by Anglo-rebel pirates are 
not warranted by the Treaty of Washington to 
be submitted to arbitration. He may be 
frightened by the reports of the enormous 
excitement, the indignation prevailing every 
where in England, and apprehend that unless 
our Government recedes altogether from its 
jast claims negotiations will be broken off and 
the whole question left as andecided, and mat 
ters as unsettled as they were after the rejection 
of the Jonnson Treaty. Any one, however, 
through observation, familiar with the mise en 
scene of such political plays in England, far 
from attaching to the affair the importance 
claimed for it, will recognize the object of mak- 
ing political capital through the wind and dust 
that is raised. We admit the prospect of pay 
ing heavy damages is by no means a pieasant 
one to any party or individual, and it is only 
natural that political parties in such a case 
will behave just like members of a family, who, 
when something has gone wrong, owing to an 
egregious error, in which they all have shared, 
in their chagrin will quarrel among eack other, 
hold each other responsible for a fault of which 
they are equally guilty, and after the first ex 
citement is over attempt to fasten the wrong on 
the shoulders of somebody else. 

It is not to be wondered that the Tories should 
seize the opportunity to make an onslaught on 
Mr. Guapstone and his Cabinet, and it is just 
as much in keeping with his and his colleagues’ 
course on former occasions that in order tu 
save their popularity they should lay the blame 
on us, instead of assuming manfully the respon. 
sibility for a line of action, which, although as- 
sailed now, is no less honorable and statesman- 
like than it was at the time when the treaty was 
concluded, and the people on both sidesof the At 
lantic were jubilant over it. Thore is besides the 
obvious purpose of influencing public opinion 
in Europe against us and our claims, of preja 
dicing the arbitrators and thus to get the better 
of us. 

No more surprising is it that among us the 
Democrats of all shades, with their new allies— 
the renegade and sorehead Republicans—are 
experimenting whether it will not be possible 
to lay the whole responsibility on the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, and to convict them 
either of gross negligence or imbecility. On 
the eve of a Presidential campaign everything 
is welcome that gives the slightest promise of 
farnishing a handle—no matter how weak and 
brittle—for accusation and denunciation, it will 
be magnified, misinterpreted, stretched to its 
utmost capacity. Thus a great ado is made, 
a great show of patriotic indignation, a.d— 
things will, neverthelees, take their necessary 
course. Even the noisiest among the managers 
of those national fire-works, which are burnt off 
in England just now for the edification of John 
Ball—Mr. D’Israeui not excepted—would by 
no means be satisfied if the Government 
could be bullied into revoking the whole 
treaty and breaking off all negotiations. It is 
well remembered besides that England ix the pro- 
portion that her actual influence on the affairs 
of Europe is declining, has endeavored of late 
to achieve by blustering and bullying that 
which she has no longer the power to enforce 
by more material means. Thus it was some 

years ago, when Prussia made war on Denmark, 
and England, after having led the Danes to 
expect a formidable ally in her, assumed the 
part of a mere looker on, and did no more lift 
a finger to prevent the dismemberment of Den 
mark than did the Emperor of China. A dismal 
howl was raised in its time about Mr.Sumyer's 
great speech on the matter now under discus- 
sion, though not one English paper dared to 
publish it in full; and another outcry arose 
when Russia at the time of the Franco-German 
war repudiated an onerous treaty concluded 
under the influence of necessity. There was 
noise enough every time, but it was like the 
firing of blank cartridges through which no 
battle has been decided yet ; and thus the pres- 
ent gust will blow over too, without any se- 
rious consequences to us, provided that we 
meet it with firmness and do not allow ourselves 
to be frightened out of our position. 
es 


Amnesty Defeated. 


Amnesty to the destroyers of the nation’s 
peace and the murderers of the brave and true 
loyal men of the South, was defeated in the 
Senate of the United States on Friday last, 
because Democrats and a few Republicans pre 
ferred it should be. Coupled with the propo- 
sition to be merciful to the enemies of the 
nation was @ provision for completing the 
emancipation of the negro, who had ever been 
loyal throughout the continuance of the rebel 
lion and since its downfall; this provision was 
a lion in the way of those who wished to du 
honor to the rebels by exalting them above the 
black loyaity of the country. Senator Sum 
ngEr’s Civil Rights amendment was carried us 
an amendment by the vote of the Vice Presi 
dent, there being a tie in the Senate’s vote of 
28 in favor of the amendment and 28 aguiust. 
The Amnesty bill was defeated by a vote of 
33 in favor to 19 against, not being two thirds, 
as necessary, in the affirmative. 

Hoo. Caaries Sumner has labored zeal 
ously for the completion of the emancipation 
of the black man in the United States, while 
otber Republicans, urgent that rebels should 
be pardoned and placed in official power, at 
the sane time hunted upalleged constitutional 
objections to the securing of liberty to such as 
were always found reliable and faithful during 
the dark days of the rebellion, and whose con- 
tinued oppression by the denial of the equal 

‘benefit of the laws, is a shame and disgrace to 
this nation. Mecsrs. Morait, (of Maine.) 
Soort, Tirtow, Wriout, Trumsutt, Logan, 
Boremay, and Hrvt, found that the Constitu. 
tion of the United States gives power to par 
don the worst criminals known to the law, and 
to place them in position to become lawmakers 
for the nation, yet does not contain that 
whereby loyalty can fiad redress for wrongs 
perpetrated through the inspiration of traitors 
and rebels. For these wrongs are simply the 
carrying out of that demon spirit of prejudice 
against the negro which finds its root in that 
system of slavery for the extension of which 
those rebels (whom the above-mentioned Sen. 


destroy this nation. 


en ee race — 

The defeat of the Amnesty bill becauge with 
it was coupled justice end protection for the 
negro, is evidence that the Democratic party 
is still the enemy of freedom and humanity, 
and thet their new departures and passive 
policy are mere decoys to catch votes which 
will give them power to egain surround the 
negro, if not with slavery itself, with all the 
disadvantages arising from being deprived of 
the franchise and of the exercise of the right 
of testifying in courts of justice. 

We trust that the defeat of the Amnesty 
bill with the Civil Rights amendment, is not to 
be the end of the attempt of Congress to give 
us that protection to which we are entitled. 
We know tbat the Hon. Cuartes Sumner will, 
with his powerful ability aud lofty purpose, 
exert himself to the utmost to the end that 
black men and women in this country shall be 
as free a8 white men and women, and that the 
benefits of the law shall be enjoyed by all. 
lo this end we ask the assistance of every 
Republican Senator and Representative who 
believes that, under the Constitution of the 
United States, the loyal citizen as well as the 
rebel can be protected, and that the loyal 
citizen, though laboring under the effects of 
an ignorance enforced by rebels, is, at least, of 
as much importance and entitled to as many 
privileges as those who perjured themselves 
and went out to overthrow the Government. 
The question has been thoroughly canvassed in 
the Senate, and is pow well understood in all 
its bearings; the Senators from the South 
should be as deeply interested in this matter 
as in amnesty, and they should render such an 
earnest man as Cuarces Sumyer all the aid ip 
their power to secure the equal benefits of the 
law for a very large number of their constitu- 
evts, and, through his and their exertions, the 
long deferred boon of freedom to the black man 
will have been given. 





Gen. Schurz then and Now. 

Time works queer changes in the anzmal as 
well as in the vegetable world, and the queerest 
are in the animal. The difference between cer 
tain men now and only three years ago is more 
wonderful than anything in nature. There has 
been a thorough and radical transformation in 
all their views aud opinions, and indeed in their 
whole character. Nothing is the same color 
as then. Even patriotism is altogether a differ- 
ent thing from what itwas then. Gen. Scnurz 
is a very striking illustration of this truth. In 
1868 the principles of the Republican party were 
beautiful in his eyee, and the continued success 
of the Republican pariy was necessary to the 
honor as well as to the welfare of the nation. 
Now he believes it has accomplished its mis- 
sion, and is using his influence to destroy it and 
build upon its ruins a new party composed of 
the rebel Democracy and al] Republicans who 
hate Grant. That is to be the main plank in 
its platform. Then he looked with utter horror 
upon the proposition of the rebel Democracy 
to repudiate our uational debt. Now he is 
affiliating with that party and is willing to 
risk national bonor, the rights of colored men, 
and everything else to defeat Gen. Grant. If 
our readers will contrast the opinions uttered 
in some of Mr. Scuurz’s recent epeeches on the 
stump and in the Senate, with the following 
extracts from a speech he delivered in the 
Mercantile Library Hall, St. Louis, June 
19, 1868, to a meeting held to ratify the nomi 
nation of Gen. Grant, they will see that we 
do him noinjustice. After a brief reference to 
the reconstruction policy of Congress, which he 
commended in the warmest terms, and a glance 
at “ the great things the Republican party had 
accomplished during and since the close of the 
war,” Mr. Scuvurz continued : 


‘*But our duty does not end here. Two 
shings would more deeply disgrace the Ameri- 
can name in the eyes of mankind than any 
other act of treachery I can think of. The first 
is, if the American people proved faithless to 
those men who in the hour of danger gave to 
the country their blood ; and the other is, if 
the American people repudiated, or even se 

riously quibbled about their obligations to 
those. who in the hour of need gave to the 
country their money. [Great applaase.] | 
conceive itto be an insult to this noble and 
ge..erous nation whey propositions are broached 
in this country to save money by arbitrarily 
setting aside the original understanding under 
which the national creditor confided his means 
to the Republic, and this,too, at the time when 
the Republic was a beggar, and when it seemed 
pre uncertain whether or aot every dollar 
staked upon the success of the national cause 
would be a total loss. Shall we permit the 
national creditors to say: ‘We won our stake 
upon the success, but we lost our stake upon 
the honesty of the American people?’ When- 
ever anybody tells you that he has discovered 
some technical point which would make it le- 
gally possible for us to drive a sharp bargain 
with those who helped us in our distress, reply 
to him that this Republic cannot afford to have 
it understood throughout the world that its 
word is not as good asits bond, or that even its 
bond is not as good as other people’s bonds. 
f Applause | Tell him that the honor and credit 
of the American people are worth more than 
hundreds of miilrons, aye, worth more to the 
patriot wn self respect, to the Government in 
reputation, influence, and power, to the busi- 
ness interests of the country in hard cash. 
{Great eapplause.| Therefore, resenting the 
insult which by such propositions has been 
offered to the American people, the National 
Republican Convention declares that the mere 
suygestion of repudiation, open or covert, is a 
national crime; it pledges itself that the na. 
tional creditor shall have every farthing he is 
entitled to according to the original under. 
standing, and by this declaration and pledge 
we mean to stand. [Cheers. ] 

“The third salient point of our political creed 
is the following: While we strive to secure 
peace and harmony to the country by building 
up out of the ruins left by the rebellion new 
structures upon the basis of impartial justice 
and equal rights—while we guarantee their 
dues to all those who helped us on in the great 
struggle—while we most warmly commend the 
soldiers and sailors who won our Victories, and 
the widows and orphans of our gallant dead to 
the gratitude of the nation—while we invite 
foreign immigration to share our fortunes, and 
to help develop our greatness, and pledge our- 
selves to use the whole power of the Repabl:c 
to make the rights of American eitizenship 
respected in every part of the worid—we offer 
impunity and forgiveness to ali our enemies on 
one condition only: That they respect the 
rights of our friends. [Applause.] They shal! 

like the rest of ns have their fall share in the 
government of this countrs, provided only they 

will not use their power for the oppression of 
others. Thus we demonstrate that our polivy 

with regard tothe late rebels is dictated by 

stern duty, ard not by any fecling of vindic 

tiveness ; that it means reconciliation and not 

subjugation. As svon as the late rebels are as 

willing as we, the American people will become 

one great brotherhood in which every violation 

of individual rights will be resented as a crime 

against the rights of all, [Avplause.| 


dulge in the language o 


Their unwilling bomage speeke louder than 
the most fulsome panegyric coming from our 
side. 





‘As toGeneral Grant, [cheers.} I will not in 
praise. In this re 


t our opponents have done the work for as. 


Listen to this : 

“Of the steadiness and staunchnoess of Gene- 
ral Grant's patriotism, or the uprightness and 
solidity of his character, no man in the couatry 
doubts or affects to doubt. On the score of 
loyalty and solid public service, no man in the 
country can come into competition with this 
illustrious soldier. The Presidency can_ be 
nothing to him; he has a more valuable office. 
Bat if, in the hands of Providence, he could be 
an instrument for tranquilizing the country, 
that is an hovor for which he could afford to 
sacrifice ease, congenial;pursuits, and the possi- 
bilities of still greater fame as esoldier. As 
Washington was elected and re-elected on tne 
strength of his character and services, without 
pledges either asked or given, we trust that 
Grant will be elected in the same way. Having 
restored the authority of the government, we 
hope he may add the highest civic to the highest 
military fame by restoring long lost cordiality 
of feeling.”’ [Cheers. } 

“This comes from high Democratic authority. 
The New York World, the leader of the Dem- 
ocratic party on the field of journalism, in a fit 
of patriotism, thus gave vent to its feelings. It 
was wiser than it knew, when it spoke these 
words, and no quibbling avd prevarication 
will avail to wipe them out. 

‘Yes, the World has most correctly stated tbe 
ebjects General Grant's election will accom- 
plish. ar be truly said this time that, as 
it always ought to be, not the man sought the 
office, but the office sought the man. The nom 
ination of General Grant for the Presidency 
was not the work of the politicians; it was the 
work of the people. Nay, many of those who 
had been most actively and prominently en- 
gaged in party strife would, actuated by a jus- 
tifiable feeling of fellowship, have preferred to 
put forward one of their own number. Gene 
ral Grant was nominated by universal acclaim 
long before we met at Chicago. We had 
merely to ratify what was already accomplished 
The popular instinct pointed to him as the 
available man in the best sense of the term ; 
‘hat is to say, not only because his renown as 
a soldier would command for him the largest 
number of votes—for 1 honestly believe the 
Republicans would have been able to succeed 
with any good man as their candidate—but be- 
cause General Grant was looked upon as the 
fittest man to do just the things which at 
present aretobedone.” * * * * 

“General Grant has one advantage over all 
the statesmen who might have been named as 
his competitors for the Presidency. He has 
never been an active partisan. His convictions 
were not formed by party ——, nor are 
they affected by party passion. e all re- 
member the time when he seemed rather in- 
clined to entrust the whites of the South with 
the work of reconstruction. His generosity as 
a victorious seldier led him to believe that 
other people’s intentions must be as good as 
his own. He changed his opinions only in ac 
cordance with the results of his observations. 
He has been found fault with because he did 
not talk; and let us confess many of us had 
from time to time to struggle with a feeling or 
impatience on that account. But while he 
kept his mouth shut, he kept his eyes wide 
open. [Applause.] He readily and keenly 
perceived what was wrong, and although he 
may sometimes have been slow to denounce 
the wrong, he was always, as far as his power 
went, prompt to redress it. [Applause.] He 
spoke to the people in the language of action. 
The Democrats accuse him of baving thrown 
himself into the arms of the Radicals. He 
would have arrived at his conclusions even if no 
“Radical” had ever made his appearance withio 
ten miles of him. The justness of his percep- 
tion, the strong good sense of his mind, and the 
patriotic impulses of bis beart, have led him 
where he stands, and it so happens that he 
stands just where the Republican party stands. 
|Cheers.] He has come up to its standard not 
by the intluence of political affiliation, nor by 
the hot impulse of an excitable temper, but be- 
cause a cool and conscientious process of ob- 
servation and reasoning convinced him that the 
Republican policy in all its leading features is 
justand right. Whatever his early opinions 
may have been, he is one of those who will 
never be ashamed to. acknowledge that it ie 
better to be right by the light of to day than to 
be consistent with the errors of yesterday. 
[Great applause.} Convictions 8o formed are, 
i I may use that expression, apt to stand firmly 
upon their own legs, and above all, having no 
ingredient of passion, bh per or resentment 
in their composition, they will challenge argu 
ment without giving a pretext for passionate 
outbreaks of temper. While General Grant's 
eharacter will thus command the confidence ot 
his friends, it will command no less the respect 
of his opponents.” [Applause.] 


Every word expressed ia the above extracts 
in regard te Gen. Grant's merits and qualifi 
cations is as true and just now as the day the 
speech was uttered. Gen. Grant is the same 
patriotic, clear headed, honest-hearted, and de- 
termined man he was then. The experience 
of the three years he bas occupied the executive 
chair bas thorougly tested their truth and 
justice. If these three years have wrought any 
change in Gen. Grant it has only been to 
give him larger and more statesmanlike views. 
His principles have remained as immovable ss 
the everlasting hills, Whatever change has 
taken place is in the principles and policy of 
his opponents. 

Gen. Scnurz may claim that he thus “gave 
vent to his feelings in a fitof patriotism,”’ as he 
alleges the World did when ‘‘indalging in the 
language of praise,’’ above quoted. But we 
think, as he thought of the World—“‘he is wiser 
than he knew when he spoke these words,” and 
that ‘‘no quibbling or prevarication will avail 
to wipe them out.’’ We have made these literal 
extracts from Gen. Scmura’s great campaign 
speech of 1868, because the same reasons exist 
now that existed then in favor of Gen. Grant's 
election in November next, and because they 
are presented with a force, and vigor, and e!o- 
quence that none of his speeches possess since 
he has turned his back upon the Republican 
party. Gen. Grant has come squarely up to 
the standard claimed for bim in this speech ; har 
met every expectation it excited in the public 
mind ; has faithfully carried out the principle: 
and policy to which Gen. Scuurz committed 
him, aod has more than redeemed every pledge 
of economy, retrenchment, and reform he 
made io his own behalf. And yet Gen. Sonurz 
is his bitterest and most relentless assailant, 
witbout the ability to giveaa truthful and hon 

est reason for the miraculous change his opin- 
ions and principles have andergone ! 

Mr. Scuvrz's declaration that ‘‘Geo. Grant 
was nominated by universal acclaim” long be- 
fore the meeting of the National Convention in 
1868, willbe very apt to prove as true this 
year as it was then. Tie Philadelphia Con- 
vention will have little else to do but to ratify 
what the people will already have accomplished 

All efforts of disappointed politicians to thwart 
the popular will will fail as the efforts to defeat 
Mr. Lrxcoun's nomination failed. If they get 
up ‘an ostentatious parade,’ as they did iv 
1866, it will prove what Gen. Scuurz in thi- 
very St. Louis speech describes that disgrace- 





“Finally, our political creed declares that we 
shall hail with gladness every effort toward 
making the great principles embodied in the 
Declaration of Indepedence a living reality on 
every inch of American soil, thus pledging our 
selves that the Republican party will continue 


haman rights aud of enlightened progress.” 


Chicago platform adopted by the convention 


proves as decidedly as he does the whole recon- 
struction policy of Congress and the whole 


to be what it alwuys has been, the champion of 
Mr. Scuvurz then proceeds to analyze the 


which nominated Gen. Grayt, which he ap- 


ful movement to be,—‘‘an artful mockery gotten 
up for the deception of the people, where 
& man representing Massachusetts as it never 
bad been, hung timidly, and as if ashamed of 
himself, on the arm of @ man representing 
South Carolina as it is not, and never again 
will be.” We shall see Gen. Scaurs repre- 
senting Missouri as he would have it, ‘‘hang- 
ing timidly, and as if ashamed of himself, on the 
arm of Wave Hampron representing South 
Carolina as it is not and never again will be.” 
But the people will have no part nor lot in 


The Civil Service Reform Move- 
ment. 


In to-day’s New Narionat Era will be fouad 
a review of Mr. Curtis’ scheme for reforming 
the civil service of the Government, by Colonel 
Gxo. C. Goruam, Secretary of the Senate. It 
presents the subject in so clear a light and is 
so complete a reply to Curtis’ skillfully de- 
vised plan ‘‘to disband the Republican 
party’—which it will do if ever practically 
adopted—that no Republican who carefully 
reads it can sustain the measure for an hour. 
Mr. Gorua™ shows that the whole scheme is 
based upon the assumption that politica ise 
great crime against morality and “civilization,” 
that all who become politicians render them- 
selves unworthy public confidence, and that 
Republicans and Democrats occupy the same 
low level—that, according to the real spirit, and 
indeed the very letter, of the invention of Mr. 
Curtis for reforming our civil service, Re- 
publicans who gaved the nation are no more 
entitled to consideration or employment by the 
Government than the Democracy who plunged 
the country into rebellion and waged a long 
and bloody war to destroy it. 

And there is to be no discrimination between 
rebels who have asked for the removal of their 
disabilities and those who still persist in their 
relentless and malignant hostility to the Gov- 
ernment. His object is to annihilate ‘* poli- 
tice” and the Republican party, and at the 
same time to establish the principle that there 
is no more merit in fighting to save the Gov- 
eroment than there js in fighting to destroy it. 
All motives are to be removed from Republi- 
cans to support a Republican cicket by the es 
tablishment of the policy that they are to 
share none of the benefits of its success—they 
are to be confined exclusively to the men they 
are asked to elect. 

It will be seen that Mr. Curtis denies that 
an objection which had been previously made 
to his scheme—that it demanded a high lite- 
rary standard to entitle an applicant to an 
office—was well founded. He declares, very 
disingenuously, we think, that his plan ‘‘as it 
stands only requires the ability to speak, read, 
and write the English language.”” Mr. Goruam 
exposes the want of candor displayed in the 
@tatement, and shows that much more is de- 
manded. Bat if there were any doubts that 
the Civil Service Advisory Board—of which 
Mr. Curtis is the head—intended to establish 
a standard of literary qualifications so high as 
to exclude from the Government service all 
who had not enjoyed the benefits of a collegiate 
education, we think the schedule of qualifics- 
tion which they have just promulgated will 
remove them. These rules will give boys 
fresh from grammar schools and ovlleges an 
advantage over pratical business men and old 
and experienced clerks that will render a 
“competitive examination” a contemptible 
farce. 

They establish a8a guide to applicants for 
clerkships, names, residences, place and date 
of birth, elementary school education, mathe 
matics, book-keeping, languages, &c.; special 
acquaintance with business, art or science ; 


the Government; example illustrating the 
class of accounts; computations or work tn 
which lately engaged; questions in notation ; 
questions in numeratiou ; questions in addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of whole numbers; ditto of decimal fractions ; 
ditto of eommon fractions ; ditto in percentage i 
als», interest and discount, simple and com- 
pound ; ditto pertaining to the conversion of 
domestic and foreign currencies ; ditto pertain. 
ing to United States weights and meaeures, 
common and metrical ; questions pertaining to 
book-keeping; practical application of the 
above; questions in grammar and orthogra 
phy: geographical questions; historical ques- 
tions ; questions pertaining to government and 
law ; correspondence ; miscellaneous questions 
tending either to further test familiarity with 
the subjects above specified or to elicit acquain- 
tance with other and more special branches. 








How Circumstances Alter Cases. 


There is no subject upon which the rebel 
Democracy have expended so much indignation 
as the proclamation of martial-law or the sus 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus—two 
very different thivgs, bat between which they 
seem incompetent to make any distinction— 
by the President in a few counties of one or 
two Southern States. If there be any other 
act of General Grant's whole life that has 
excited as much holy horror, it was the terrible 
thrashing he gave the Democracy at Vicks- 
burg and Appomattox Court-House. His sus- 
pension of that writ in a few counties in South 
Carolina in which the Ku Klux assassins had 
become too strong for the State laws, has been 
the theme of every Copperhead orator and 
editor, and almost their entire trading capital 
from that day to this. He has been assailed 
as a lawless and ruffianly tyrant, setting the 
Constitution and laws of the land at defiance, 
trampling State rights, acd wantonly sacrific- 
ing the lives of the poeple. But circumstances 
make wonderful changes in men controlled by 
their personal interests rather than by any high 
principle. But Democrats are emphatically 
“ the creatures of ciroumstances.” They change 
their views and rules of action whenever they 
may fiud it personally advantageous or politi- 
cally profitatle. Notwithstanding the virtuous 
indignation they have exhibited that Demo- 
cratic outlaws have been made to feel the strong 
hand of the Ganeral Government, they seem 
not only qui:e williag but exceedingly anxious 
for the declara:ion of martial-law when its 
force may possibly fall upon their opponents. 
The disgraceful quarrel that has been going 
on for a long time in New Orleans between one 
faction of the Republican party on one side, 
and the other faction and the Democracy on 
the other, has given them the chance to show 
when they hate martial-law, and when they 
think it @ very usefal institution. They have 
availed themselves of it, and the Democratic 
State Central Committee of Louisiana clamor- 
ously requested the President to declare mar 
tial-law in that State before anybody else 
thought of it. The following is their de 
mand : 

“ New Oureans, Jan. 10, 1872. 
‘*To the President of the United States, 
Washington, D. if ; 


“The Executive Committee of the State 
Central Committee of the Democratic party of 
this State have resolved to request your Excel- 
lency to immediately declare martial-law in the 
parish of Orleans. ‘fhe Governor has sub- 
verted by armed violence the government of 
the State, and the committee resort to the re 
commendation of this exireme remedy in the 
interest of public order and public peace, and 
the preservation of the community against the 
state of anarchy precipitated upon the people 
by the revolutionary proceedings of the Gov- 


erpor. 
“Dp. D. Oapsn, 
“ President of the Democratic 
State Central Committee. 


clerical experience, if any, in the service of 


ERA. 


seeching bim to ‘‘Let us have martial-law at 
once. The people generally, of si! classes, de- 
sire martial-law. The Democrats have com- 
mitted themselves, and are most earnest in 


favor of it.” The next day, the members of 


the Lonisians bar, mostly Democrats, tele 
graphed for martial-law. The same day the 
chairman of the Citizens’ Committee tele 
graphed for it. January 14, the Governor asked 
for the interference of the troops. January 
15, the Legislature resolved that the President 
of the United States be requested to interfere 
with the troops. ‘To all these mes<ages the 
President replied, declining to allow the mili 
tary to interfere with State rights, except to 
suppress an actual riot, if one should occur. 


Facts for Free Trade Demagogues. 


The Philadelphia Press shows by a compari 
son of the price of iron in New York during 
four years of protection with the price during 
four years of free trade, that it was much 
cheaper, as everything we can make always 
has been, during the former than the latter 
period. Under the protective tariff of 1842 
the prices of pig iron in New York were as 
follows : 
piden«wes -$2407 1845 
25 67 1846 
shewing an average of $28.19}. Ou the Ist of 
January, 1847, came into operation the free 
trade tariff of 1846, and in 1849-50 half of the 
furnaces in Peunsy!vania passed through the 
hands of the sheriff. The production of the 
country declined from 765,000 tons in 1846 to 
500,000 in 1852, and soon was the way made 
clear for the allies of our free traders to step in 
and carry on a great trade, which they did, and 
well did they make us pay for the folly of hav- 
ing allowed our own producers to be ruined. 
The prices of ‘‘pig’’ in New York were then 


as follows : 
-$3481 1855 
38 56 1856 

showing an average of $34.48$, or $6 29 higher 
than it had been under protectiun, or $4.36 per 
ton, gold, more than the greenback price of 
December, 1870, when it was but $20.12}! 
The sooner our legislators learn that uoder any 
conditiun of ordinary prosperity the demand 
for coal, iron of ail kinds, the metals generally, 
machinery, wool and woolens, cotton goods, 
and indeed all the great necessaries which we 
can produce, will beso large that we must rely 
almost wholly upon ourselves, the sooner will 
our people get these supplivs cheaply, ade- 
quately, regularly, and of good quality. Iron 
has at once advanced under a lower duty, be- 
cause almost all the other industries are well 
protected and flourishing. Abandon all, and 
the sheriff's harvest will be gathered as it was 
in 1849-50, to be followed by higher prices 
than under protection. The consuwers of the 
country should at once heartily join hands 
with the producers in denouncing and defeat- 


$32 62 


$31 983 


the committee. 
they have an enlightened regard for their own 
interests. 

As aconsequence of the prolonged agitation, 
and the uncertainty of the fate of this industry, 
pradent men have been deterred from building 
new furnaces and we have now an inadequate 
supply of the metal— nearly 200,000 tons hav- 
ing been sold in Philadelphia and New York 
during the present month, and the large pro- 
ducing compauies on the seaboard having oun- 
tracted up to July 1, without being able to 
furnish an amount much more than equal to 
half the demand. Since the reduction of the 
duty by two dollars the price of American has 
advanced eight dollars, aud that of the Scotch 
in Glasgow, owing to our large orders, nearly 
five dollars and fifty cents, gold. This is, 
however, little else than history repeating 


itself. 
Fo cere ree erred 


A Few More Facts for Laborers 
and Lawmakers. 


In 1854 the product of pig iron in this coun- 
try was 750,000 tons. In 1871 it had increased 
to 2,600,000 tons. In 1849 we manufactured 
24,315 tons of common railroad iron. In 1871 
the amount had increased to 650,000 tons. Of 
steel rails, we made none anti! 1865, and then 
only 15,262 tons. In 1871, under the manage- 
ment of increased protection, we manufactared 
not far from 100,000 tons. And as the home 
production has increased the price has dimin- 
ished, until it is now not over $80 a ton against 
$150 four or five years ago. Fur the last twelve 
years we have consumed of British railroad 
iron an annaal average of 650,000 tons, which, 
at only sixty doliars a ton, would amount to 
$39,090,000, that we have yearly sent to Eug- 
land, in gold, to pay for what we could have 
made ourselves as well with sufficient protec- 
tion. In that case this large amount would 
have been paid to American laborers and man- 
ufacturers. Which would have been the wiser 
policy? A few facts in regard to the number 
of qen employed in the various branches of 
thia great industry, and the value of its pro- 
duct, will enable our readers better to answer 
this question. 

The whole number of operatives engaged in 
the production of pig, and the various manu- 
factures of iron, is given upon reliable author- 
ity, as follows: 
Preparing ore and fuel 

sie fuel for rolling mills 
Working at blast furnaces 
** in rolling mille 


«at forges and bloomeries 


Total directly engaged in producing 
ies oo vctedecseces Wes eeane ee iy 


Engaged iv manufactaring articles of 
iron 


This is without taking into consideration the 
large numbers engaged in transporting ores 
and finished iron. The value of this labor, if 
put at only $2 per day—which would certainly 
be put far below the average, where such an 
amount of skilled labor is required—would be 
1,880,000 per day, or nearly $600,000,000 for 
the 300 days of the working year. 

The value of the product is placed at $900,. 
000,000, thus : 

Product of pig iron........ -. $75,000,000 


Product of rolling mills and 


o-ok_amet EAT 138,000,000 
Value of articles manufactured of 


ee seeesties aes bial 687,000,000 


Total value of iron for the year. . $900,000,000 
By keeping in mind, what no intelligent 
observer of the effect of eur tariff laws has 
produced in the past will deny, that the policy 
of free trade will strike a fatal blow at our 
manufacturing industry, we know the working- 
men of our country can come to but one con 

clusion, and that will be in favor of a rigid 
and faithful adherence to the doctrine of pro 

tection. 


Cou. Jonn W. Foansy has resigned the office 
of Collector of the Port of Philadelphia, to take 
effect on the first of March. He states the 


ing this un American and backward step of 
They certainly will do so if 


Free Tea and Coffee! 

nounsed a few days ago that| On Monday Inst the House of Represents. 
tas Paes had withdrawn aioe of Hon. | tives—by « vote of 140 to 37—almost four to 
Wittagp Waanen, who was nominated to the | one—instracted the Committee of Ways and 
Senate as Collector of Customs at Mobile several | Means to report a bill repealing all import dy- 
months ago, but who hed not been confirmed. | ses on tea and coffee. 
It was stated that the name of Mr. Wanwen| Among those who voted against fiee tea 
had been withdrawn because the Presidenthad | and coffee were a few moderate protection. 
become satixfied he would not be confirmed. | ists, who think the revenue derived from the 
Aoother reason, probably, was that be had also | daty on these commodities is necessary to meet 
ascertained that the nomination wes an unpop- | the annual demands upon the Treasury. The 
ular one, and was doing much to keep up the balance, composing the mioority, were out-and. 
division in Alabama. The New York Herald | out free-traders or ‘‘revenve reformers,” who 
gives some facts about this case which made it} are in favor of a duty on all imported articles, 
rather a novel oue. Mr. Warnes has beld the | like tea and coffve, that we cannot produce, and 
office for seven months, and bas not yet been | Opposed to all protection to American manafac- 
confirmed. There seemed to be considerable | tures and agrieultural products that we do 
opposition to it, which was attributed to Sena | produce. Quite s number of free-trade Demo. 
tor Srexogs, bis colleague. Undoubtedly this | crate voted for the resolution, because they 
was true, a8 Spencer has no love for Wagner; | dared not place themselves on record against 
bat it is but partly trae. The actual state of | the repeal of the odious “tax."’ 
the case is that Warner was never legally ap-| The majority given for a proposition, against 
pointed. Mr. Witt1aw Miter, who held the which the Democratic party was so thoroughly 
office before Warner took it, was supposed to | Committed, surprises, almost as much as it 
have resigned. Had he not done so, the Presi | gratifies, us. ‘Tea and coffee have become one 
dent might have suspended him and nominated | of the necessaries of life in this country, and io 
Warner. Miccer, on the contrary, sapposed | in universal ase among all classes of our people, 
he was suspended under the Tenure of Office | and the duty upon them is literally a tax paid 
law, and so. did not resign. Mr. Bourwext, | by the consumer. Tiey are compelled to pay 
under the impression that Mitver had resigned, | the amount of th8 duty more for every pound 
appointed Warner. The law subjects any of tea and coffee they use than they would were 
official making, signing, or issuing a commis-| it on the free list. In this respect it differs 
sion under such circumstances to a fine of ten | from everything we can raise or make, because 
thousand dollars, and an imprisonment of five there is and can be no home competition, as in 
years. This necessarily putes Mr. Bourws.t in | our own products, to keep down the prices. 
a somewhat embarrassing position, though ex- The only substantial reason we have ever 
posing him to no personal trouble, as there was | heard given in favor of retaining the duty on 
in this case no intent to violate the law. The/|tea and coffee is its necessity as a revenue 
case was referred to the Attorney General, who | measure. But we think this is very far from 
says that Collector Miter must be regarded | an unanswerable objection to the repeal of the 
as suspended under the Tenure-of Office law, | duty. % 
although at the same time he admits that it is | The revenue derived from tea 
a “misdescription”’ of the facts to designate | _ tbe last fiscal year was.... 
Misier as suspended from office. This seems | /tom coffee 
to be the only way to legalize the situation, 
says a Herald dispatch, which, considering the 
situation, is probably true. The law whieh 
inflicted so severe a penalty was intended to 
hold Anvrew Jounson in check. The incident 
illustrates the not altogether unnotorivus fact 
that laws enacted with the best intentions, and 
which are really necessary, will at times catch 
even the good, the wise, andthe wary. This is 
invariably true of pature’s laws, which being 
the wisest possible, cau never be suspended, 
nor is there any attorney on hand to adjust 
them to any particular case in hand. They 
must be obeyed absolutely if we would escape 
their penalties. 

[eee 


A National System of Education. 


$10,969,098 77 
8,322,994 67 


Making a total of ouly...... $19,292,093 44 

The duty derived from the income tax for 
the same period was about $15,000,000, only 
$4,292,000 less than the duty on tea and coffee, 
That tax is probably the most equitable, 
or at any rate, the easiest to be borne, of all the 
burdens imposed upon the people. If either 
must be repealed the voice of the people will 
be universally in favor of that on tea and coffee. 
Mr. Secretary Boutwe.i has declared that the 
revenue can be reduced frum $30,000,000 to 
$35,000,000 yearly without detriment to the 
Government. The repeal of the duty on tea 
and coffee will make a reduction, as we have 
seen, of less than $20,000,000 yearly. We 
cannot but hope, therefore, that the Committee 
of Weys and Means will promptly obey the 
instructions of the House, and that the bill 
will pass both Houses of Congress and become 
a law with the least possible delay. It would 
be the most popular measure Congress could 
possibly adopt, and would be hailed with a uni- 
versal—‘‘weil done good and faithful ser- 
vauta’’—by the people. 





While the Democrats are opposing just meas. 
ures giving all citizens of the United States the 
equal benefit of the laws, and basing their op- 
position on the alleged ignorance and degrada- 
tion of a portion of her citizens, the colored 
members of Congress are doing what they can 
to increase the diffusion of knowledge, and 
thereby raise higher the intellectual standard 
of this nation. Under Democratic rule it was 
made a crime, punishable with stripes, and in 
many instances with death, to attempt to eradi 
cate ignorance, and to build up an intelligent 
community io certain portions of this country. 

Mr. Watus, colored member of the House of 
Representatives from Fiorida, and Mr. Rainey, 
also colored, representing one of the Districts 
of South Carolina, have made speeches in favor 
of Governmental aid to education, which we 
publish eleewhere. 

The Democratic party in Congress fight the 
proposition to extend intelligence by aid of the 
Government step by step. That party feeds 
and fatteus upon the ignorance of the masses, 
and it is not to be wondered at that its members 
should be so vigilant in opposition to free edu- 
cation. 

The white people of the Svuth are in a de- 
graded condition for want of education; the 
colored people need increased knowledge, and 
Messrs. Watts and Raryey do their white and 
colored constituents eminent service in labor. 
ing for facilities in extending to them that 
knowledge which is power. 

ee 


Where Free Trade Will Strike. 


Letter from Meivil Biencourt. 


A few weeks ago we published in the New 
Nationat Era the translation of a biographical 
sketch of our senior editor from the pen of M. 
Me vit Bioncovat, Deputy from the island of 
Guadeloupe, in the National Assembly of 
France. That article sppeared originally in 
La Constitution, a new pape: edited in Paris, 
a copy of which had been torwarded to us by a 
friend. We have recently received another 
copy of the same paper from the talented wri- 
ter himself, accompanied by the following let- 
ter, for the translation of which we are indebt- 
ed to Prof. Georcr B. Vasuon : 

Paris, January 21st, 1872. 
Citizen Frederick Douglass, Editor and Pub- 
lisher in Chief of the New National Era. 

Dear citizen and illustrious brother by the 
ties of race: 

I have the honor to transmit to you by this 
mail a No. of the Republican journal, La Con- 
stetution, containing your biography written by 
myself. Be pleased to accept, I pray you, this 
sincere laber as a feeble tribute of the admira- 
tion and fraternal regard which I feel for you. 


ing 80 long delayed sending to you this No. of 
La Constitution. The many duties imposed 
upon me by my position as Deputy from 
Guadeloupe, my native isle, in the National 
Assembly, are the reasons to be given for this 
apparent remissness. 

It was from notes, assuredly incomplete, 
aud gathered here and there, that I succeeded 
in composing with reference to yourself this 
modest sketch. Be not surprised, therefore, if 
there are to be noted in it omissions to be re- 
gretted. But permit me to state that, in spite 
of ita insu ficiency, it has secured for me numer- 
ous compliments. These compliments, I am 
fully aware, were called forth much more by 
the happy idea which I had concaived of mak- 
ing you known in France, than any merit 
which my essay possessed. Among the number 
of those who hailed your name with enthusiasm 
I am happy in mentioning to you Victor Hugo, 
the great poet of the nineteenth century, the 
illustrious tribune of the Republican cause. I 
had the honor some days after the appearance 
of my article, to converse at great length with 
him about you; and I oan assure you that you 
possess his hearty sympathy. 

I ought to tell you besides, that this article 
has been republished in many journals of the 
Departments and of the French colonies. 

Since the day when, through the courtesy of 
the late Mr. Buffum, I received eo fine a letter 
from you—a letter which I caused to be pub- 
lished at that time in the Phare de la Loire— 
[ have often promised myself to write to you 
again, aod thus establish between you and my- 
self a correspondence, which, at the same time 
that it would be very gratifying to me, might 
serve for the advocacy of the cause to which we 
are both devoted ; but a thousand circumstan- 
ces have intervened to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of this wish, among others, the terrible 
war of 1870-'71, Since then FE have been 
elected by the free suffrages of my fellow-citi- 
was chosen by 3,300, and other Republican zens of Guadeloupe, a Deputy to the National 

candidates varying from 1,767 to4 217. Buffalo Assembly, where I sit on the bench of the radi- 

has long been the stronghold of Democracy in cal Repablicans. Last June, I communicated 

Western New York, so that there has been to you this happy incident of my life in a letter 

such a political revolution as does not often of introduction to you, whichI handed to one 

ecour. I[t is the answer of the people to the of my intimate friends, M. de Bleser, an omi" 

assaults upon Gen. Grant, and indicates their nent sculptor to whom wé are indebted for a 


Free trade would be a blow right square in 
the face of two of the most numeroaus classes of 
our population, and the two classes upon which, 
more than any others and al! others, the pros- 
perity and independence of the nation and the 
welfare of the people depend. We mean the 
laborer and farmer. They constitute three 
fourths of our population, andsere the creators 
of all of our wealth. By breaking down our 
manufactaring interests, as free trade would to 
a very large extent, the two millions of laborers 
they directly employ would be deprived of 
employment, and the eight millions and a half 
of people dependent upon them for their daily 
read. By removing the duty from all agri- 
cultural prodacts farmers will not only lose the 
present protection which, according to free trade 
theory, amounts to more than sia hundred mil- 
lions of dollars annually, but they will lose the 
best and the only reliable market they have for 
their products. American manufactarers make 
# home market for more than five hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of agricultural products. 
This is more than double the average annual 
value of the amount bought by foreign countries. 
Free trade will almost literally ruin the work- 
ingman and the farmer. We should raise farm 
products enough to supply the world. But we 
should bave no sale fur them at home and very 
little abroad, and that only when foreign crops 
fail. And this sacrifice is demanded for the 
benefit of foreign manufacturers and laborers! 
——————— 


The Firat Gun. 


The frat gun of the Presidential campaign 
was fired in Buffalo last week, and the result 
foreshadows a victory in November next more 
decisive than any which the Republicans have 
yet achieved. It was an election for city offi 
cers, and the Republican candidate for Mayor 


Be pleased, also, to accept my excuses for hav. — 


purpose to put their seal of condemnation upon 
bis libelers as fast as they can reach them. 
They wil! finish up the work in November in a 
way that will be a warning forever after to the 


corrupt demagogues who are trying to hunt 
bim down. 


a) 


Tsovga Mr. Autison, the Senator eleet from 
Iowa, has, sinee his election, declared himself 
very emphatically in favor of the renomination 


friends say that it is not true, and that he 


policy of the Republican party. He closes this 
part of his speech by declaring that ‘‘with this 
programme of principles and policy we stand 
before the world, and for it we solicit the suf. 
frages of our patriotic countrymen,’’ and then 
proceeds to a discussion of Gen. Grant's char- 
acter and qualifications, and bis claims upon 





people. He says: 


c 
ators would have fully pardoned) andertook to | the gratitude and confidence of the American | d 


of the people.” 
—_—_—_—_——_—— eee 





this “artful mockery gotten up for the deception 


q “F. Fostuise, 
‘* Chairman of Executive Committee 
Democratic State Committee.” 


So the Democracy have no objection to the 


Cuas. N. Tomas, Esq., the only colored | Presidéat “irampling on State rights,’’ pro- 
practising attorney at the Wahington bar, ap-| vided it te done to subserve their interests 
peared in the Equity Court last week as soli-| and not to protect the rights of the people. 
itor for Mrs. Susan B. Lemons and obteined a| But they were not satisfied with the above de- 


ecree divoreing her from the bonds of! mand upon him. The seme day the Mayer of 
matrimony. 





New Orleans telegraphed to the Piesident be- 


motive for the step to be a desire to devote all 
his time and energies to the Press, of which he 
is the editor and proprietor, and to place oimself 
in a position to render more effective service to 
the Republican party than he is now able to do. 


[ee 

GH We ato indebted to J. O. Wrieon, Eeq., 
Superintendent of Public Schoo's, for a copy 
of Report of Pablie Schools of the Distriet of 
Columbia for 1870 and 1871. 





really isin favor of the nomination of Jas. F. 
Witson, of that State, in p'ace of Grant. 
They claim to know Mr. Attisow’s views and 
Purposes better than he docs himself. One of 
these wise friends—ex-Representative Gai. 
WELL—has been in this city working in the 
interest of Mr. Witsow, as he claims, We 
shall see, in time, who best knows whet sourse 


Senator Atison will taks on t'.e Presidential 
question. 





handsome bust of the immortal John Brown. 
M. de Bleser has been in Now York since the 
month of October. He wrote to me under date 
of aoe 2d, but did not state wh«ther or 
not he transmitted to yeu the] i 

he was the bearer. ——o 
I receive regularly through the k'ndness of 
Mr. Faller, of the United States Consulate at 
Paris, the Nos. of your valiant journal, the 
New Nartowan Era. I thank you for this 


of General Grant, some of his pretended | Precious favor. It is for me an excellent spurce 


of information, a series of documents that will 
sid mein the work upon which I have been 
laboring for several years: the History of the 
~~ ne cee Wor'd. 

courage and of g-o1 hea'th, dear 
and illustrious brother ; rnd lates that here, 
on this old soil of France, you have in me ® 
, dmirer, a ‘‘evoted friend 

Matvi Buionoovrr, 
of Guaieloupe 
to atienal Assembly, 
No. 41 Rus ce Dowsi. 
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THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


i to obtain them? “They who wears the crown 
must bear the crosr.’’ 

We are glad to see your paper supporting | 
Grant for the next Presidency, and we here in | 
Oberlin are ready to enter the contest and to 
assist in electing him by even @ larger majority 
than before. We most earnestly hope that by 
the fall election peace and harmony shall have 
been s> completely restored throughout the 
length and breadth of our glorious land, every 
man may go boldly to the polls and cast his 
vote for whom he pleases, with none to molest 
or make him afraid. We also hope that no 
colored man, however poor his circumstances, 
will beso low as tosell bis vote fora bag of corn, 
a sack of meal, or a jug of rum. 

Let every colored man have his miod made 








Education in the South, | be so extreme. If, as he seems to apprehend, | 

; such schools should be forced upon the people 
of his and other St it will in the South be 
but temporary ; for all men know that the son 
and atmosphere of the Southern States soon 
bleach the blackest African, both in bair and 
compelxion, to the colors characteristic of the 
purest Saxon lineage. 

Mr. HEREFORD. Will the gentleman al- 
low me to ask him whether he is in favor of 
forcing mixed schools upon the people? 

Mr. KELLEY. Having bat ten minutes I 
decline to yield. In May, 1867, it was my 
privilege to visit many of the freedmen's schools 
of Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, North Cero- 
lina, and of the gentleman's own State of Vir. 
gioia, and I found in each and all of them 
papils of Saxon hue and Caucasian feature, 
with blue eyes, light bair, and Roman or Gre- 
cian nose. I said to the teachers of each 
school, “1 am glad you make no distinction of 























much stronger tka’ they can afford to vote | excluding sympathizers also; and then some 


against amnesty for thoee who rebelled in order ‘‘would assert that a certain political party | 00 the earth again directly. Mr. Curtis coed 
‘o prevent the extending of civil rights to the | did so sympathize,” and that all members of | Sincerely labored to bring about a great good. 
blacks. Senator Sumner traly says that ‘The oe ~ Page be pet gp ae — public | His imagination and theoretical turn of mind 
elch al : ? ce. And this would never do, he says, | ©#rried him, perhaps, farther than he inte A 
d * . — . 4 wrong that darkens the | because it is merely “ another way of fd He will hardly be ae to restrain his old woe 
enjoyment of all the rest. We are highly | the old conclusion, that to the victor belong | ¢Dthusiasm when the Presidential conflict 
gratified to see a determination on the part of the spoils.” That dreaded result must no| comes. Congress was about the same as now 
true Republicans to do their duty in behalf of | !onger follow our elections. The victorious | When, daring the war and reconstruction 
dion. | party mast not say that its members only shall | periods, he admired and defended it. He will 
‘hold office. Until now the opinion has pre- | 8gain see some good in Nazareth. The report 
| Vailed that elections operated principally upon | 00 the civil service, so far as it reflects on 
the questiun of office holding, and that the de. everybody in general and on Congress in par- 
| feated party did not place its men in the plates | ticular, will be forgotten, and he will be forced 
j to be filled. But to the moral vision of Mr. | to admit that there are greater political heresieg. 
| Cartis ‘‘the victor” has become a dangerous | than the exclusion of Democrats from office 
| enemy of the public welfare, and it is for his|®nd more unreasonable demands than “that 


| discomfiture that the R i i i 
At the recent meeting of the National Re | of political anheh, Wipcascrae a op secees es Re: page Fone omy eRe a sass 
ee Sean I offered the following, The assertion that ‘the country has wisely 


(for the New National Era.) No doubt we shall come to walking 
We have received from General Josn Eaton, HARK COLUMBIA! 

Jr., United States Commissioner of Education, 
a copy of his report addressed to the Secretary 
of the Interior, and covering the transactions of 
his bureau during the past year. Both the re- 
port itself and the accompanying papers are 
replete with important matter, treating, as they 
do, of sul jects upon which either the continued 
prosperity, or the degeneracy of the whole 
country, greatly depends. Certainly, no true 
patriot who justly realizes the inflaence of edu- 
cation upon the welfare of a State, can peruse 
this interesting volume without beving his 
heart, by turns, gratified and depressed ; grati- 
fied, by the. sutisfactory exhibit of educational 


To be unfetter’d, yet proscribed, decried ; 
Observed of all, to hold, unrecognized, 
The poise of power; yet, not equalized 

With equals, born or alien, be denied : 

The stale of manhood ; while .o stem the tide 
Of vulgar gcorn—the scoffings ill-disguised 
Of those you've prosper’d, needs be exer- 

<P 

{From the Washington Chronicle. } 


Civil Service. 


cised , 
Man’s noblest attributes : yea, to abide 
In want and woe, with fulness ev'ry side ; 
Enfranchised, loyal, yet unpriv leged be— 
This is not freedom—rtuis? ‘Twould ‘rouse 
the pride ' 
Of tamest brutes, Columbia! ‘Tis to free, 
Then torture—but enslavement moditied— 
A crime on Worth—a lie on Liberty. 
JosSEPHUS. 


Mr. Curtis’ Scheme Considered—The Repub- 


lican Party Opposed to Democrats for Of- 
fice. 


Gro. C. Gora. 


————_-__—» <> 








activity in various sections of the country, and 
depressed at the fearful amount of illiteracy 
which is therein attested as prevalent among us. 

We do not think that we can render our 
readers a better service, than to cull now and 
then from this valuable report, themes whieh 
may be of interest to them. Accordingly, we 
propose to do this. Upon the subject which 
furnishes a title to this article, the Commis 
sioncr expresses himself in substance as fol 
lows : 


Fduention, the great process of assimilation, 
evidently should receive more attention than 
any other function of our civil life. Our eo- 
ciety is of such a nature, the establishment o/ 
permanent caste is so impossible, the flow and 
retlow of individuals through all relations from 
the highest to the lowest is so constant and easy, 
that the conduct of any one man, woman, or 
cbild, ean in no sense become safely a matter of 
indifference to the other members of society. 
The moment of neglect is the opportunity of 
vice and crime; and the extent of neglect is the 
measure of the peril from these sources, and the 
index of the reduced productions of industry 
and the losses of capital. If the individuals 
who are idle, ignorant, and vicious increase so 
as to constitute the majority, the declared ob- 
ject ard form of our Government, so far as that 
unit is concerned, is perverted or destroyed, be 
it the civil unit of the town, city, or State. 
Notwithstanding the beneficial results and im- 
perative necessity of universal education, every 
generation of adults has thus far, in some form, 
presented difficulties or shown hostility to the 
education of all the children in their midst. 
The late appalling struggle in our nation, was 
not only sectional, but the conditions out of 
which it arose were as a line of demarcation in 
dicating the differences of education in the 
different sections. The solemn fact is shown 
that one fifth of the adult population of the 
country is utterly illiterate and three-fourths of 
this ignorance is to be found in theSouth. By 
careful calculation it is shown that race preju 
dice is exercised by five people out ef every six 
toward one. 

‘The white population being 33,586,989, and 
all the others only 4,968,994, of whom 4,880,- 
000, are colored. There is probably no greater 
obstacle to universal education than this race 
prejudice. It is not satisfied with ordinary 
manifestations, but records itself in the enact- 
ment ot prohibitory laws. In its eagerness to 
wound others, the white race of our country 
has injured itself. 

As safely may one race exclude another from 
the;benefits of medicine or the application of 
savitary law,. No city would think of tolera- 
ting the smallpox io any class of its citizens, 
even though that class were another race; for 
it has been so terribly written that this physi- 
cal scourge in its deadly unity oversteps all 
boundaries of race, that the dullest, most big 
oted, and stupidest of communities realizes 
perfectly that its only hope of immunity de- 
pends ou the protection of each individual, 
and every class composing it. 

But, what bodily disease bas ever wrought 
the terrible evils to society that come from 
that ignorance whose children are destitution 
and crime? The despised, neglected, des- 
titute, and ignorant have, in past times, 
more than once destroyed governments, 
and may do so again, The children whom so 
ciety, the church, and the school fail to educate, 
learn in the streets, and from countless teachers 
of vice, aided by those grim masters, hunger 
and want, the malign arts that render the pro- 
perty of our households, the virtue of our 
women, and the health and happiness of our 
people insecure. 

In some instances, in the Southern States 
all the intense bitterness of a fratricidal war 
is remembered. Yet again, men cf eminence 
in the professions and in society accept with a 
philosophy, he wishes was universal, the new 
order of things. Rising above the social pro- 
scription around them and whatever of re 
morseJess poverty any of them may endure, 
they appreciate the necessity and the benefits 
of universal Education. 

Joined with them in the work of education, 
asa@ rule, are those who have settled in that 
section from the North. The charity of the 
North and of Europe, the great benefactions 
of Mr. Peabody and more than all the action 
of the general Government through the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, have set on foot the establish- 
ment of schools in accordance with the idea of 
universal education. 

In conclusion, the Commissioner appeals for 
a ‘‘generous forgetfulness of sentiment between 
the sections ; reccmmends National aid to sup- 
port and guide in a friendly way the systems 
of education, for, through such charity he sees 
the solution of the existing sectional difficul- 
ties; reiterates his recommendation in last 
year’s report for the re ss of the net 
proceeds of the sale of Government. lands for 
educational purposes throughout the country. 
“What reasonable father or mother,” asks the 
Commissioner, “could fail, however bitterly 
they may have previously felt, to begin to re- 
cognize this national and special endeavor to 
benefit them in their most vital interest ?’’ 

Mixed Schools, 


—_—_— 


Hon. W. D. Ketver in his remarks on the 
Education Bill passed last week in the House 
of Representatives, reminded the Southern 
members who revolt at the idea of social 
equality with the negro that they already have 
mixed schools in the South. The question of 
Mr. Hererorp was exceedingly foolish, as Mr. 


riably received in substance the same answer. 


none but the children of freedmen ; all of them 
were slaves and are remotely of African de- 


races because white children abhor it, I would 


of the South that so changed the eomplexion 


scent. 





———————$———— 


The M Street School. 


The school house for colored children now in 
course of constraction on M street, corner of 
17th will, when finished, be the finest school 
building for the use of colored children in the 
District of Columbia. Having a curiosity to 
know something of the attainments of the chil- 
dren who are to occupy seats in this fine build- 
ing, we on Monday last in company with a 
gentleman from Alabama, visited the school 
house near the new building, the children of 
which are to be transferred to the new edifice 
when completed. The principal of this school 
is Miss Mary C. Bozemon, having nine schools 
under her supervision ; she is ably assisted by 
Mrs. Annis P. Spencer, Miss C. Parrerson, Misa 
Caraiz Lewis, Miss Mary Garrett, Miss C. 
Jongs, Miss Mary E. Brooks, and Miss Siu 
muons. We found conspicuous evidence of the 
faithfulness of the teachers, and of the aptness 
of the children. The schools presided over and 
taught by Miss Bozemon and Mrs. Spencer, 
being the most advanced, attracted our attention 
more than the others. We became convinced 
of the thoroughness of the work of Miss Bosr- 
mon and Mrs. Srencsr, through the great profi- 
ciency exhibited by their respective scholars 
in the different branches taught by these in- 
structors. The labor of the teachers in our 
colored schools is no light task; not only bas 
the ignorance of the child te be overcome, 
(which is not very difficult) but the untutored 
and ignorant parents very often encourage in- 
subordination on the part of their children to 
such am extent as to make the control of a 
school exceedingly burdensome and wearing 
upon a faithful teacher ; yet with the many 
difficulties in the way, the teachers of the col- 
ored schools in the city of Washington can 
justly be congratulated upon the good work 
they have done, and the success they have at- 
tained. Prominent among the colored schools 
of the city, stands the school presided over by 
Miss Bozemon, with her efficient corps of as- 
sistants ; and we came away with a feeling that 
the children of those schools, should they con- 
tinue to progress as rapidly as they have up to 
this time, will soon be able to put to shame by 
their ability the cowardly and ignorant who 
prate about the negro’s natural ioferiority. 
Ct 


Piain Truths Plainly Uttereda. 


The speech of Senator Cuanpter last week 
against the scheme of universal amnesty, is 
refreshing reading just now. Its manly, vigor- 
ous, rebel-hating sentiments contrast pleasantly 
with the sentimental nonsense we have had so 
much of lately about the beauty of mercy, and 
humanity, and magnanimity, and all that sort 
of staff. Senator Caanpver has not yet reached 
that point where he can be spit upon, and par- 
don the insult in order that it may not be re- 
peated. He believes, with the Constitution, that 
treason is a crime, and if the traitor is pardoned 
at all, it should not be till he had asked for 
pardon. And he says so in bold, earnest, vig- 
orous Anglo-Saxon. Herein he differs from 
more Republicans than we wish he did. Con- 
ess has done more to encourage treason, 
by practically telling traitors that their crime 
is too trivial even to deserve so light a punish- 
ment as disfranchisement, than all Catuoun's 
teachings. But it is too late now to mourn for 
the past, or look for a change in the future. 
Certain men never will rest content until Jzrr. 
Davis, Brecxennripas, &c., are rendered eligible 
to seats in Congress once more. 


Gw There are 2,489,000 of the “superior 
race’ in the South unable to read and write. 
Those fanatics who oppose equality before the 
law on the ground of the ignorance of the 
negro make no objection to ‘‘ social equality” 
with the large and overwhelming mass of white 
ignorance in the South. With these fanatics 
intelligence and refinement in a colored man is 
evidence of his unfitness for decent treatment. 
An intelligent and cultivated colored man is 
denied admission in a first-class railway car 


white baby may go without eausing any com- 


race, but open your schools to all,” and inva- 
Yet, at the school in Danville the reply was 


the same as at Charlotte, Atlanta, Montgom- 
ery, and New Orleans: ‘‘ We receive as pupils 


scent."” As the gentleman says there is no 
intercourse between the children of the different } 


like to learn the age at which the abhorrence 
ceases, or whether it is the effect of the climate 


and features of those Virginians of African de- 


where an ignorant colored servant carrying a 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


[The Naw Narionat Era does not hold itself responsible 
for views expressed by correspondents. Well writteu and 
interesting communications will be gladly received. 





Letter from Ohio. 


Ossreiin, Onto, January 2:3, 1872. 

To the Editor of the New National Era: 

Since we last wrote nothing of very great 
importance has occarred in Oberlin, 80 we have 
lacked material for a letter to the Era. This 
place was visited about the last of December 
by a heavy gale, which carried away about 
one-third of the north roof of the First Congre- 
gational church of this place—a large building 
situated north of Tappan Square. Several 
chimneys and sign boards were also blown down. 
Other than these not much damage was done. 
The leeture season was opened here by a lecture 
from T. K. Beecher last week, who was listened 
to by quite a large and attentive audience. We 
understand that we are to have several more 
during the winter by noted speakers. Those 
of us who spend the winter here need something 
of that kindjto cheer us, for of all places Oberlin 
is the most lonely in vacation. 
There was quite a sensation caused here 
about Christmas by a colored man in this 
neighborbood marrying a white woman. We 
understand that the parties have been engaged 
for several years and would have been married 
two or three years ago had it not been for the 
opposition on the part of the woman’s parents. 
They were finally married without their con- 
sent which, of course, excludes her trom the 
amily. Her mother now writes to her that if 
she will leave her husband and come home, she 
will recognise her as her daughter. But the 
offer was treated with the contempt it deserved, 
even if it was from a mother. The little Cop. 
perhead sheet of this neighborhood (The Elyria 
Constitutional,) was greatly enraged over the 
@ansaction, and undertook to falsify things as 
the Copperheads generally do. While we do 
not approve of amalgamation, we do recognize 
in every man and woman the right to marry 
whom they see fit to marry and can. But at 
the same time we doubt the wisdom of exercis- 
ing that right. Were we to speak the senti- 
ments of the majority on this subject, we have 
reason to believe that they would differ from 
ours. The question was discussed a few weeks 
ago ata lyceum about a mile and a half from 
this place. It was, of course, white versus 
black. One enterprising Democrat told his 
colored brethren that he would sooner nail his 
daughter up in a box and bury ber with his 
own hands than to see her marry a nigger. 
If he had meant just what he said, it would 
have been all right, but the truth of it was, he 
like the great mass of Democrats was too ig- 
norant to know the meaning of the language 
he used. We are having asinging schoo! taught 
here this winter by a Prof. Rialy, (colored.) 
who has been in the business sixteen or seven- 
teen years. Prof. R. deserves great credit for 
the work he is doing among us, and we wish 
him an abundance of success, and hope our 
people here will realize theimportance of giving 
him their hearty patronage. If the Sabbath sing: 
ing-school was only for the purpose of learning 
sacred music we would have nothing to say 
against it, but this teaching singing school on 
the Sabbath for money, we cannot but con- 
demn. We are sorry that Prof. Rialy is not 
satiefied with the income of six days per week. 
Our winter term of school is fast drawing to a 
close, and we hope soon to be greeted with 
happy voices and smiling faces of returning 
class-mates and friends. There are about thrie 
hundred students here this winter—both ladies 
and gentlemen. 
The John Brown Monumental Assgociaticn 
adjourned soon after tho close of the fall term 
on account of so many of the members being 
absent during the winter. The Association 
meets again on Friday evening, March firat, 
when it is hoped we shall bave a large number 
of active members, who will be ready to carry 
forward the work. It is also hoped by the 
friends of the cause to get the matter finally 
before the colored people of the country during 
the coming year, and that there will bea hearty 
response from all parts of the land. We have 
done honor to Lincoln; honor is now being 
done to the memory of Thad. Stevens, and the 
many other heroes and the friends of the colored 
race. Let us now arise and do honor to the 
name of him who thought his own life not too 
dear to be given for the rights of a race that in 
his day seemed to be doomed to endless servi- 
tude. If there was ever a man on this conti- 
nent who merited the love and gratitude of the 


for that individual, and noze but that individual 
‘Let all things be done manly and in order.’ 
J. W. 


EEE 


suffering colored people of the nation : 
Mempuis, Trxn., Feb. 5, 1872. 
Hon. Charles Sumner : 
Dear Sir: I sincerely hope you will pardon 
me for thus trespassing upon yourtime. But, 


you my high appreciation of your masterly 
effort in our behalf. I have just finished read- 
ing your speech—‘‘ Equality Before the Law.” 
It is certainly one of the greatest I have ever 
read. 


so fully and clearly the profeund sense of hu- 
miliation which we feel when we gre not per- 
mitted to enjoy the facilities and advantages 


either by land or by water? Certainly God 
must have inspired you to utter such noble 
sentiments, and He will reward you by 
and by. 

Last winter, while coming from Cincinnati 
to this city, myself and four small children, the 
eldest of whom was not eleven years old, we were 
not allowed to enter the ladies’ sitting room 
in Louisville, Kentucky. Therefore, to keep 
ourselves warm, we were obliged to walk to 
and fro in front of the depot in the sleet and 
while by dear children were suffering and cry- 
ing from the severity of the cold. In faltering 
accents one of them inquired of me, ‘“‘ Why is 
this, ma? What have we done? Why can’t 
we goin there and warm just like others?” 
Oh, sir, words are inadequate to express my 
feelings at that time. How my very soul 
burned with indignation! We had committed 
no offense. Our only crime was that of being 
American negroes. Whilst reflecting upon 
this treatment, I was forced to exclaim, How 
long, O God, will thou suffer this great wrong ? 
This country is often called ‘‘ America, the 
home of the brave, and the land of the free.’’ 
I think it would come nearer the truth to say, 
America, the land where ali may find a home 
and enjoy their freedom except the negro, who 
has been born on her soil. I had at the same 
time letters of introduction from Governor 
Heyes, of Ohio, and other prominent gentle- 
men of the North. Yet this was of no avail. 
I was regarded as a “nigger,” and treated ac. 
cordingly, When the time arrived for the 
train to leave we were conducted into the 
smoking car. Here we were obliged to sit and 
inhale the fumes of tobacco rising from the 
cigars and pipes of all who wished to come into 
that car, and enjoy such a treat; also, to hear 
all manner of obscene and profane language. 
Such as my children had never heard before. 
Shortly after leaving Louisville the conductor, 
whose name was Fesler, came to me for my 
tickets; upon seeing them he said I must py 
another full fare for one of my children. I re- 
fused to comply with this, giving as a reason 


and children in Cincinnati. After using some 
very insulting language towards me, he said 
he would put me off at the next station. And 
I believe he would have put his threat into ex- 


sition of a white gentleman who chanced to be 
in the car at that time. 


the purpose of going into Mississippi to teach. 


slapped her in the face. 


we have no means of redress. 


America. 
Yours, respectfully, 


Saran H, Tuomvson. 
rr 


Amnesty. 


To the Editor of the New National Era: 


up before he goes to the polls whom he wishes 
to be President, and then go and cast his vote 


Letter to Hon. Charles Sumner. 


The following is one of many addressed to 
the Hon. Cuaries Sumner by the grateful and 


sir, I cannot refrain from trying to express to 


How is it possible for one who has never 
been denied any of these privileges to express 


which white persons have while traveling 


that I had purchased through tickets for myself 


ecution had it not been for the timely interpc- 


A friend of mine came from the North for 


On her way from this city to Jackson, she was 
ejected from the ladies’ car. And because she 
dared to ‘‘talk back’’ as they call it down here 
to the baggage master, and ask bim if he 
thought be was any better than a negro, he 
It is fatile for me to 
try and enumerate the many instances of this 
kind ; they are occurring almost every day, and 


I sincerely hope your bill may pass, and 
whether it passes or not I believe the colored 
people of this country owe you a debt of gruti- 
tude which they nor their children can never 
repay. Long may the name of Charles Sum- 
ner live in the hearts of the colored people of 


For more than six weeks past, Amnesty to 
the rebels and civil rights to the black men of the 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this commit- 
tee that any test for civil offices in the United 
_ | States which might operate to exclude citizens 
, | because they have not received a collegiate or 
academic education would be a violation of the 
rights of the great majority of the American 
people who have received a common school edu- 
cation only, and would be justly regarded by 
them as an attempt to put upon them and their 
children a degrading badge of inferiority. 
Resolved, That while political opinions do 
not necessarily control the question of fitness 
for public station, yet we deem the exclusion 
of Democrats from office by Republicans as en- 
tirely consistent with good morals and good 
government, and that any other course is in- 


| rejected” the policy of “exclusion from the 
of those “ who 
authority,” is flatly contradicted 
amendinent to the 


| confidence of the Government” 
| resisted its 
| by the fourteenth article of 
| Constitution. 

The statement that 
| Proseription” 
| enemies as to friends of the 
| “* would be to exclude 
| ettizens in one part o 


serious contradiction. 
country would the proscription of the late 


—7 
The Democracy have never gone so far as this. 





consistent with the implied obligation assumed | 
by those who consent to become candidates of | 
the Republican party for public offices. 
An editorial in Harper's Weekly of February | 
3, characterizes the first of these resolutions as | 
‘*a sneer at education,” and the second as ‘‘a 
shout that to the victor belong the spoils,”’ 
The writer says that if [ had taken the trouble 
to look at the regulations reported by the civil 
service commissioners, I should have seen that 
‘as they stand, all that is required is ability to 
speak, read, and write the English language.” 
Now I had very carefully read the report of 
the Commission—regulations and all—more 
than once, and therein I learned that for the 
preliminary examination this is the only re- 
quirement. ButI also learned that which he 
disingenuously omits to state—that a public 
competitive examination is to follow, under 
rales not yet prescribed, which rules, ander the 
existing regulations, are to be framed by an 
Advisory Board. The President has appointed 
Mr. Curtis and his co commissioners as this 
Advisory Board, and bas officially announced 
that they are engaged in framing these rules. 
My fear that they might establish the test 
described in my first resolution was based upon 
the following dain on page nine of their 
report ; 
* __- @ country which declares that, where 
technical skill is equal, it will select the candi- 
date for its service who is the better educated, 
is a country which directly and practically en- 
courages intelligence and morality.’’ 


Certainly those who graduate from our col- 
eges are, as a rule “better educated” than 
those who receive a public school education 
only. This expressed prefcrence for the gradu- 
ates from colleges over candidates who, though 
of equal technical skill, have been unable to 
secure a liberal education, is what I intended to 
antagonize. If, in framing the rules for the 
competitive examinations, the Advisory Board 
abandon the dgctrine thus advanced in their 
report as commissioners, their action will be in 
perfect harmony with the position taken in my 
first resolution. The rejection of the objection- 
able test by this “Board of Eminent Gentle- 
men,”’ presided over by Mr. George W. Curtis, 
will show that we are all agreed, and prove us 
all equally guilty of ‘‘a sneer at education.” 
This is what the Harper's Weekly predicts will 
be done, and hy doubting it I have incurred 
the editor’s displeasure. 
And now a: to te “shout that to the victor 
belong the spoils.’’ This is intended as a par- 
aphrase of my declaration that Republicans 
might properly exclude Democrats from office. 
The estimate of the dignity and duties of pub- 
lic station contained in this expression is not 
as high as one would like to see in ‘‘a Journal 
of Civilization.’’ Does the writer regard the 
lace held by the editor of that paper, at the 
fone of the Civil Service Advisory Board, 
merely as a title to a certain amount of money 
which may be appropriated by Congress for bis 
pay? Might not the faithful performance of 
public duties gratify some noble quality than 
the coarse appetite for plunder? I did not 
liken public offices to the plate secured by the 
midnight burglar, nor to the golden crucifix 
taken with violemce from the altar in time of 
war. It was the writer in Harper's who did 
this when he pronounced ® choice between 
candidates for office to be merely the vulgar 
distribution of spoils through the ranks of the 
victor. The clever ase of the pen cannot so 
change words into things, nor abolish things 
by words. The question to be discussed is 
whether no-partyism is to become the policy of 
our party; whether Republicans are hereafter 
to ignore differences of political opinion, and 
declare their opponents to be as worthy of the 
public confidence as the members of their own 
organisation. The article in question contains 
a challenge to those who oppose this policy, and 
invites them to a discussion of what the plat. 
form to be framed at Philadelphia, in June 
next, shall contain on the subject. 1t may or 
may not have been written by Mr. Curtis, the 
editor-in-chief. Let not the sacred imperson- 
ality of an editor be disturbed. No one doubts, 
however, that the civil service report emanated 
from that gentleman’s pen, and that document 
plainly foreshadows an endeavor by the no- 
party faction to enforce its views at the Na 
tional Republican Convention. Whether its 
adherents will consent to be soiled by personal 
contact with a convention of politicians; 
whether they really propose to “run” candidates 
for delegates thereto; whether, if defeated at 
the primaries and State conventions they are to 
operate from the lobbies of the convention, or 
through orders from a few avowedly “indepen- 
dent newspapers, can at present be matters 
of conjecture only. 
THEY PROPOSE TO DISBAND THE RePuBLIcaN 
PARTY ON THE EVE OF A PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION | 
What other effect could follow a declaration by 
the party itself, in convention assembled, that 
Republicans shall not (all else being ae be 
preferred over Democrats for office? If this is 
to be our battle-cry, how are we consistently to 


carpet baggers, scalawags, and niggers; but 


they have not denied citisenship to any but the 


latter. The report needs revision. 

Is not the expression of such views as are 
above quoted a clear abandonment of the Ke- 
publican —_ ? Their author professes, and 
no doubt honestly, to favor the re-election of 
President Grant. Very good. Let us hope 
that a great many others like him, who have no 
preference for a cp erste over a Democrat, 
will join in the re-election of our good Presi- 
dent, on the ground that he is the best man. 
Their aid is desirable, if not conditional. But 
let not the great body of the party be made to 
believe that these men have the President’s 
sympathy in their indifference as between the 
victors and the vanquished. Such a belief 


The earnest masses of the party could not be 
rallied to @ no-party candidate. The people 
vote at the polls for the express purpose of de- 
feating their opponents. They mean by their 
votes to put the offices in the country into the 
hands of the majority—or of “the victor” as 
Mr. Curtis designates it. This is their great 
prerogative, and they will exercise it so long as 
the Republic endures. The may not, in fir. 
Curtis’ estimation, be fit for the exercise of such 
power, butit is theirs. A member of Congress 
who could be shown to have recommended for 
offices of any consequence members of the op- 
— political party could uot be returned 
rom any district in the United States. Let 
us not subject our candidate for the Presidency 
to the peril of being placed before the people 
as @ no-party candidate. The people are par 
tisan. The farmer warmly disputes with his 
neighbor of opposing politics who was born 
next door to him, and will go miles to “ offset 
his vote,’ although their children may have in 
termarried. The small vote always cast for 
independent tickets in the cities, when party 
tickets are nominated, shows that merchants, 
professional mes, mechanics, and laborers are 
nearly all enrolled as party men. The partisans 
of measures and of men comprise the great 
body of the voters. The philosophers are few 
in numbers. They may make up the defi 
ciency in wisdom, but not for voting purposes. 
Most voters believe that opinions have much to 
do with the question of who they shall vote for. 
They want the Government in all its details ad. 
ministered by those of their political faith. 
They vote, hoping to prevail. They would as 
soon think of voting for half of each of the 
two electoral tickets as to vote to have a Pres- 
ident “give the same chance” to those against 
as to those belonging to his party. These are 
vulgar facts,no doubt, Mr. Curtis, but they 
are to be considered, for the reason that they 
are facts. 

The report of the Civil Service Commission 
is not very flattering to the American ple. 
It represents them in effect, as having had no 


have been destitute of character, good motives, 


country by that city ;) that Conventions and 


moral lepers, who have, as a“ necessary conse- 
quence, produced their own kind as Senators 
and Representatives in Congress ; (we do not 
gather figs from thistles;) that Presidents 
have been brought before the people for their 
suffrages by National conventions reeking with 
corruption, and composed of men whose very 
touch was contamination. And yet so runs the 
argument of the civil service report. It is an 
indictment of human society, and exhibits too 
little confidence in human nature to inspire 
faith in the possibility of reform. 

Are all the evils complained of imagina 
then? By no means. There have been, and ai- 
ways must be, serious mistakes in selecting pub. 
licservants. Many individuals make sad mistakes 
in selecting agents, friends, and even life-com- 
panions. Satan deceived Uriel, ‘‘the sharpest- 
sighted spirit in heaven,” by assuming the garb 
ot one of the lesser angels of light. No ma- 
ehinery has yet been invented to discover a 
hypocrite. Kxaminations for special fitness can 
be had, if examiners cau be safely appointed 
without examination as to their capacity to 
judge of fitness. Those who 
of good character should be held responsible, 
and never be trusted after they are found guilty 
of carelessness or untruth. 


to do. The ordinar 
the selection of men for various duties. 
professors of a college might not select a 
bank cashier. The 


a business manager for their 


F sgaay Finally, 
certainty of being retained fo 


wonderfully to the efficiency of employees. 


“to insist upon such a 
(as refusing the same chance to 
Government) 
Paes ali of the 
zens il pal the country from any 
position io the civil service,” is too absurd for 


In what section of the 
of the Government exclude all citizens ? 


They denounce all Southern Republicans as 


would be disastrous to the Republican cause, | 2" 


voice in the government of the country. It 
cannot be true that the millions who have voted 


and good sense; that only the ruffians of so- 
ciety have controlled; (Mr. Curtis has lived 
in New York, and perhaps judges the whole 


Legislatures have all have been in the hands of 


ive testimonials 


The antecedents of 
applicants could be ascertained, and their fit- 
ness or unfitness could often be demonstrated 
by what they had succeeded in doing or failed 
penetration acquired by 
contact with the world is of some ——., in 

he 


arpers can select an able 
editor with more certainty than the most grace- 
ful and popular writer of the day could select 


r a fixed term, 
unless found incompetent or unworthy, adds 


Wasuincrox, February 5, 1872 
———a oe. - 


—The House of Representatives last week 
passed the National Education Bill. 


_—_— EP 


Bay~ Book anv Jos Printine of every de- 


scription done at this oflive, 418 Eleventh 
street. 
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THE CELTIC WEEKLY. 


THE GREAT ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATED 
STORY PAPER, 


IRISH, IRI@H-AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND @ERMAN 
AUTHORS. 





Sensation without coarseness, narratives of 
thrilling interest, combined with historical in- 
struction, excellent and entertainin 
for old and young, continued and finished stories, 
poetry, sketches, biographical and typographical. 
a #reat original story paper for the million, 
enti 


THE CELTIC WEEKLY, 


will make its first appearance on February 22, 
1872, dated for March 2, 1872, 
The publishers of this high-toned family paper 
res ay | inform the Irish people of America, 
the American public generally, that they 
have made arrangemerts for the production of 
an ORIGINAL STORY PAPER, which will 
bear tavorable os with the best periodi- 
cals of the day. The following Stories will ap- 
pear in the First Number : 


THE HAUNTED FARM; 

OR, 
THE MYSTERIES OF DUNLUCE CASTLE. 
By Perer McCorry. 


THE COLLEEN OF THE CLIFFS. 


By “‘Curisting.”’ 

THE INAUGURATION OF THE GUILLO- 
TINE; or, 

THE HORRORS OF SEPTEMBER, 1792. 


DAWSON, OF DUNMORE; 
THE MYSTERY’ OF A LIFE. 
By Dr. J. C. Warens. 
LADY GRACE DALRYMPLE ELLIOTT; 
THE DELUGE OF BLOOD. 


By Dr. Jutivs Ropensers. 
BESSIE MORAN’S DREAM. 
A TALE OF THE WAR. 


By Dennis Hotianp. 
EDNA BRADLEY ; 
LOVE VERSUS DUTY. 
By Mrs. Extew E. Mapioax (nee Callanan.) 
FATHER OWEN’S LAST BLESSING. 
A TALE OF '98. 


By Jonny Locks. 
Editor of The Celtic Weekly. 


A special feature of THE CELTIC WEEKLY 
will be the entire exclusion of advertisements. 

Nothing will be left undone to render thia 
Great Original Story Paper the best in America. 


Price Only Six Cents.—To be had of 
all Newsdealers. 


TERMS, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Mail Subscribers, One Year, $2.50; Six 
Months, $1.503 Four Months, $1,00. 


CLUB RATES ; 


Two Copies, one address 
Five do. do. 

Ten do. do. 
With an additional copy 
club. 

Agents wanted in every town and city in the 
United States where one 1s not already appointed. 
Liberal terms to all agents and getters up of 
clubs over ten copies. 

Address 


M. J. O'LEARY & CO., Publishers, 
feb 15-4t P. O. Box 6,074, New York. 


20 
to the getter up of the 





O CONTRACTORS FOR LAYING WA- 
TER MAIN. 

Orrice or WasHineton Aquepvot, 
Wasainoron, D. C., February 15, 1872. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received by 
the undersigned until 12 m. on the 11th day of 

March, 1872, at the office of the Washin 
Aqueduct, for the laying in the city of Washing- 
ton of one and one-quarter millions (more or 
less) of pounds of 30 inch and 20 inch cast iron 
water pipes, special castings, and stop cocks. 
No proposals tor laying pipes and special cast- 
ings will be received, except in the printed 
forms, which with specifications and forms of 
contract, and any desired information, can be 
hed on application in person or by letter to 
0. E. BABCUCK, 
Major of Engineers, U. S. A. 

Chief Engineer Washington Aqueduct. 

feb15-3t 





literature » 


colored people, and to whose memory they 
ought to esteem it a privilege and duty to erect 
a monument—that man was John Brown. 1871 
witnessed the accomplishment of great things 
for the colored people. Let 1872 witness the 
accomplishment of great things by the colored 
people. Let the colored people all over the 
land take into consideration the importance of 
giving their children a good common school 
education. Edueation is the one great thing 
which we as a people need to-day. With it we 
may hope to accomplish something in the 
world ; but without it we will ever be the de- 
spised and rejected of the earth. It is our ig- 
norance that keeps us ‘where we are today. 
Look over the country and see what a great 
demand there is tor colored men and women to 
fill places of honor and trust. It may, of 
course, cause much inconvenience to parents 
in having their children educated, and they 
may have to practice many self-denials. But 
parents suffer inconveniences if need be and 
and practice self-denial in order that your chil: 
dren may have s good common school educa- 
tion. Consider not only the things of the 
present, consider not only your personal in- 
terests, but consider the true interests of your 
children and of the race—the interests of those 
who are to come after you, and take an active 
part in ruling this great country. 

And to you young men and young women, 
we would say, let not the thought of having to 
practice self-denial deter you from getting an 
education. By all means give yourselves such 
an education as will fit you tor the various vo- 
cations of life, and enable you to fill with honor 
to yourselves and to your race any position to 
which you may be called. You are needed to- 
day in our school-room ; you are needed behind 
the counter, and in the pulpit; you are needed 
to represent your race in the different State 
Legislatares and in Congress itself, Look out 
upon the world and see the places of usefulness, 
of honor, and trust, that are opening to you 
every day. Can you forever debar yourselves 
from the privilege of occupying these positions 
fer fear of having to practice a little self-denial 


country have been agitated in the Senate of the 
United States. The friends of Amnesty were 
bitterly opposed to Sumner’s Civil Rights bill, 
bat the friends of civil rights were not to such 
an extent opposed to amnesty; they simply 
insisted that while amnesty was being extended 
to the rebels, civil rights should also be ex- 
tended to the loyal blacks. This was too much 
for some of our Republican friends ; they pre- 
ferred defeat for amnesty for the rebels in 
preference to the bill as amended. 

We earnestly hope and pray that the colored 
people of the country will keep up the agitation 
for our civil rights, for we sre certainly con- 
vinced by this time that ‘‘Procrastination is the 
thief of time.”’ 

We have been submissive to the laws of the 
country for more than two hundred years, in 
hope of acquiring our political and civil rights, 
at least when our friends gained possession of 
the “ Ship of State.” 

What are the facts befere us? While the 
blacks have submitted for two hundred years 
and more to the institution of slavery their 
masters have been plotting to overthrow the 
Government whenever the current of events 
caused a change of policy obnoxious to them. 
We have had that change Of policy and the 
result—a horrible war which ought to have 
taught us a lesson for all time to come. The 
war ended in 1865, and we dealt tenderly with 
our enemies after havieg defeated them on the 
battle-field, the result of which we are all 
aware of. 

Some of our Republican friends in the United 
States Senate are ready to say to the rebels, 
“We are willing to forgive you for the past, 
whether you have repented ornot,”’ and in the 
same breath to those who have ever been true 
to their country, “Stand back and give your 
master chance, who struggled four long years 
to destroy the country, and who will attempt 
it again at the first favorable opportunity.” 
For such so-called Republicans we have a pro- 
found contempt. The rebel Democracy are 
gaining ground through the defection of weak- 
kneed Republicans. The Democracy feel so 


motion whatever. 
a aeemaote aang mais 


Tua Washington Daily Chronicle thinks it 
absurd that the House of Representatives of 
South Carolina should demand the resignation 
of their Senators who would not vote for the 
protection of black men in their civil rights. 
What would it have said had South Carolina 
been represented by colored Senators who were 
not willing to protect white men in their 
rights? 


Bat all these reforms can be made, and yet 
the expressed will of the people at the polls be 
obeyed. Applicants not of the political faith 
which prevailed at the election could stand 
aside for others equally competent, who belong 
to the prevailing party. Both of the great 
parties have members enough who have had 
experience in every place in the Government. 
No clean sweep ever would occur. None ever 
has.. In appointing new men the appointing 
power could select its sources of information 
as heretofore. If Congress continues to be as 
bad a lot as Mr. Curtis, in his report and in 
his paper seems to believe, the President would 
not be obliged to consult with them. Hecould 
consult with the Advisory Board. But if a 
political millenium should dawn, and civil ser- 
vice reformers should become Senators and 
Representatives, what President could hesitate 
to turn the whole subject of the patronage over 
to them? Would they not still be civil service 
reformers, and would not their hearts harden 
against all applicants of questionable fitness ? 

I believe it entirely possible for the nation 
to be well governed and the public business to 
be faithfully done in all its detaile by men from 
the majority exclusively. Let us insist on this 
plainest necessity of party organizution until 
we are ready to admit that no political ques 
tion of moment remains unsettled. When that 
time comes let us talk no more of Republican 
principles, or of the necessity of electing a Re- 
publican President. We must go into the im- 
pending campaign with a distinct understand- 
ing that if we succeed the Democrats do not. 
The great ananimity and enthusiasm with which 
the Republican masses appear to siguify their 
approbation of the present Administration 
and their intention to renominate General 
Grant, taken together with the unexampled 
bitterness of Democratic attacks upon him. do 
not denote any tendency toward the disappear- 
ance of party lines. The Republicans of the 
country will not be ew? to send no-party 
men as delegates to Philadelphia. No one who 
earnestly desires to see our Presidential ticket 
receive the support of the whole party (without 
which the no-party vote would be of no avail) 
can talk seriously of p in a party 
platform, indifference as between Republican 
and Democratic candidates for places in the 
civil service. Any candidate for the Presi- 
dency who could not prefer his party associates 
to his and their political op ts might rea-| 
sonabl woe S is own y the 
same qndi erence ag between himeelf and the 
nominee of the Opposition. The statement 
argues itself, 


urge upon the people the election of a Repub- 
lican rather than a Democrat to the Presidency? 
That I niay not appear to exaggerate, I quote 
from the report of the commission at page 14: 
“If it be further objected that, to open the 
opportunity to all qualified applicants, is to 
give the late enemy of the Government the 
same chanee to serve it with the citizen who 
offered his life in its defense, the reply is, that 
it would be a fatally unwise policy to perpetuate 
proscription in a reformed civil service. Such 
@ policy would stimulate slander and reward 
falsehood. It would incite every disappointed 
applicant and bis friends to charge a successful 
rival with continued hostility to the Govern- 
ment, and the civil service would become the 
hot-bed of passions which patriotism and wisdom 
equally seek to allay. To insist upon such a 
proscriptian would be to exclude peremptorily 
all of the citizens in one part of the country 
from any position in the civil service. 

‘There might be those who would insist 
that everybody who sympathized with the at- 
tempted dissolution of the Union is as morally 
guilty as those who advised and directed the 
effort ; there might be others who would assert 
that a certain political party did virtually so 
sympathise, and that, therefore, every one who 
could be proved to support or adhere to that 
party is an enemy of the Government, and 
must be excluded from the public service. 
This is merely, therefore, another way of reach- 
ing the old conclusion, that to the victor belong 
the spoils. It is the reassertion of the very 
principle which bas demoralised the service, 
advanced as an argument for the continuance 
of the demoralization. To assert that there 
are capable persons enough for the offices 
among those who have always maintained the 
authority of the Government is to beg the 
question, unless it can be shown that all who 
resisted its authority or who sympathized with 
the resistance are still hostile, or that those 
who resisted should be punished by exclusion 
from the confidence of the Government—a 
polieg |, Which the country has wisely re- 


Here, it will be observed, is a careful argu- 
ment in favor of giving “ the late enemy of the 
Government the same chance to serve it with 
the citizen who offered his life in its detense.”’ 
No change of sentiments to be shown asa 
qualifi to the enjoyment of political 
honors at the hands of the Republican party. 
Not even patriotism is to be any longer a test. 
Mr. Curtis says that to exclude unrepentant 
and incorrigible traitors from office would be 
inconvenient, because some would insist en 


Keviey shows that mixed schools came with 
out forcing in the Soutbern States. If any are 
responsible for mixed schools in the South 
that responsibility rests upon those who hypo. 
critically declaim against social equality. We 
extract the following from Judge Ke.iry’s 
speech : 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman, having 
reported the bill, is entitled to one hour after 
the seconding »f the previous question. 

Mr. PERCE. I yield ten minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, |Mr. Keiiry 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
refer to the pussing remark of the gentleman 
from New Hampehire, [Mr. Parger,| that this 
was an effort to get three dollars for the North 
by giving one to the South. There is, so far 
as lam aware, no Northern State that needs 
any measure of that kind. Certainly the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent 
does not. She has her school system, com 
parable, | think, to any in the country. While 
yet the South—-yes, while yet Virginia, which, 
as one of her Representatives (Mr. Harris] 
told us, is educating all her childreo—made 
it a felony to teach a colored child to read, 
Pennsylvania, by the liberality of her citizens, 
bad provided fur a collegiate education for 
colored people both at Pittsburg and Phila 
delphia. Her munificent system of common 
schools is coextensive with the State, and the 
munificent endowment of Girard College, 
wherein @ thousand poor white orphans are 
housed, fed, clothed, and advanced in the 
languages living and dead, and the higher 
muthematics—yet in addition to all this Penn 
sylvania has assumed the charge of those who 
should be the nation’s wards, the orphans of 
ber soldiers—the sons and daughters of those 
of her citizens who died in hospitals or South- 
ern prisons, or on the field of battle, or who 
are yet to die from the effects of exposure or 

wounds. These are at the cost of $520,000 a 
year, exclusive of the cost of the school system, 
cared for with motherly care, and educated to 
fit them for the most exalted duties of life. 
Having such provisions for the education of 
our children, we need not desire to rob the 
South in order. to increase our educational 
advantages. This measure is not unjust to the 
South, bat is one which, if feirly carried into 
effect, will populate, enrich, and bless her. 

Sir, in passing, I may remerk, that the terror 
of the gentieman from Virginie, (Mr. Haneis,] 
#xeited by his fear of mixed schools, need not 
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CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 
DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 
No. 412 Eleventh Street, 


Between E Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Howarp University, 


Wasuinaton, D. C., Feb. 12, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

The second literary reunion of the Unioa 
Club of University Hill came off Friday even- 
ing at the residence of D. A. Straker, Esq. 
“ Locksley Hall’ was acurately and admir- 
ably rendered by Mr. J. T. Settle, of Howard 
University. The Duo ‘‘Paynum Captive,” by 
Messrs. Ford and Hawkesworth, and a number 
of choice selections by the same gentlemen oon- 
tributed largely to the pleasure and success of 
this gathering for mutual improvement, art, 
and literature. Miss Octavia Parker, of Spring- 
filed, Ohio, recited ‘‘ Bung up the Drop” with 
tenderness and pathos, Miss Bmma Shadd re- 
cited the “ Happy Man,” by Tupper ; and Mr. 
Adams of the Law Class gave the “ Battle of 
Waterloo’’ with great effect. 

Altogether the reanion was a decided suc- 
cess and credit to the University with whieh 
most of the Club are connected. Craups. 





zaUREB A 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


MRS. LOUISE C. BUTLER has opened an 
Employment Office at 507 Eleventh street, be- 
tween E and F, for the purpose of supplying. 
‘families, &c.|, with first-class servants of every 
——. ee and — 

arties wishing employment will please epply 
as above, either fn person or by letter. .0c% 


U. S. Land Agency. 


WE PURCHASE, SELL, avo EXCHANGE 
iT in all s 
reacts, or i 





LANDS, in or Smal 
of the United States. We make S 
Geological Examinations. We form Colonies. 
We find Sg ord nes Mining and Developing 
Land. We ine Titles, Pay Taxes, &e. 
We have Correspondents all over the Union and 
Europe. We want large bodies of Land for the 
European market. We have small! tracts of 60 
to 600 acres to sell on your own terms. 
Address 

United States Land Co., 
Central 6156 Broadway, 


& . ~ 
janl8-4t 





Tue Durr on Coat.—The proposition to re- 
duce the duty on coal in the interest of a few 
New York millionaires, who hold coal lands in 
Nova Scotia, is a blow directly aimed at the 
mining interests of Virginis. Within en hour's 
ride of Richmond, large companies are nee 
mining coal for the New York and seabos 
market. Another Fong he company bas just come 
to open ite mines same purpose. 
soni taken off while our mines are undevel- 
oped, it will seriously embarrass those new en- 
terprises, which to bring mone into 
our State at this important crisis. Will not 
our Legislature represent this matter to Con- 
gress, and protest against the reduction of the 
duty [— Virgina Slate Journal, 


-.. 





re SEEDS, BOOKS, AND SAMPEE ' 


Alaska Clover. and copies of the 
American Stoc Jonanteds t free to who send 
wanes ner eae 


pase tS 


ind Joe Pasweiedcat i 
clltacn gona ch tala eae” ait "Bicveots 


add 
Pp. BOYER & 
, Chester 
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(Por the New National Era.) 


AN APPEAL FOR CUBA. 


BY U. B. VIDAL. 


On the ever-green mountain of the Indies of the 
West . 

Lie hidden Cuban patriots 
waving crest— 

In its dark shaded groves, morass, 


‘neath their rich 
and tangled 


en, : . 
The slime haunts of reptiles, welcom’d refuge 
_ for men— 
Men and heroic women dertermin’d to flee 
From the cruelties and wrongs of Span 
tyranny. mi ; 
They cast off-the chains and spirii-crushing 
rule : 

Of such ‘servants ’ as Alemeda, the pliant and 
ready tool, ; 
Who would force them to submit tot 

room power ; m 
Of the exotic Amadeus—Spain’s King 


ish 


he mush- 


for the 


our. 
Whoe’er he can voice words proper to com- 


mand, 
Would desert his shaky throne to go to the 
land 


a . ‘ rh ise i or | " a . . . . } 
Where freedom’s noble spiri: has risen in he | nearly spent, and that I may find some dfficalty | door of a large dingy-looking house, sud-let 


might, 

And, with his unflesh'd sword, put 
flight. —_ 

is royal liveried hirelings to crus 

enslave. 

Cuba's awaken’d mankind, 
brave, 

Who have battl'd their foes, by day and by 
night, 

Undaunted by defeat, 
fight. 

The smooth fac’d youth, e 
his brow, 

Sprung to arms at the call, and have strugg 
till now. 


her to 


but ever eager for the 
re manhood furrow'd 


ld 


By the side of gray sires, in freedom’s holy | 


. cause, : 

Claiming “freedom for all, and equality of 
laws,”’ 

The brave daughters of the Isle—the matron and 
the maid— . 

Are tireless in labors of sympathy and aid 

For their fathers and brothers, determined to be 
free 

From the ermin'’d incubus; d 
the knee ; ; 

To the newly fledg’d despot now ruling their 
land 

And kiss his iron rod at the word of com- 
mand. - 

Is not the right theirs, with their own strong 
bands, 

To sever the hated chains and be freed from the 
lands : : 

That hold them to Spain’s rule against their 
own will; : ; 

Or, must they submit and remain silent and 
still ? 

From this slavish condition the Cubans would 
arise. 

Can ‘“‘lovers of freedom’’ be indifferent to the 
cries 

For help, wind-messaged on 
breeze, . 

From the ocean circled shore of the spicy An- 
tilles? ; 

Let our nation awake from its long silent sleep 
And make hopeful the hearts now in sadness, 
who weep 
Near shadowless 

home ' ; 
In strange lands the expatriated doom’d there 


they will not ben 


each coming 


ruins of the once happy 


to roam. 

The blood of Cuba's martyred—the weak and 
the strong— 

Plead for your aid to resist tyranny and wrong. 


The thousand made wounds on the ‘Isle of | 


the Sea’’ cP ad 
Plead you to champion Cuban's right to be free. 
Pwivapetpenia, February 4, 1872. 
———_— 


TRE ROMANCE OF A RED CLOAK. 


‘* Was that the postman’s knock, Grace ?”’ 

“ Yes, dear, and here is a letter for you from 
the firm, I know by the envelope.” 

And answering her husband’s quick glance 
of interest, the young wife placed the letter in 
his eagerly extended hand, adding with a smile, 
‘If I did not know that it is business, Philip, 
I think I should claim my privilege and peep 
over your shoulder while you read.” 

‘* You are welcome to do it my darling, you 
know I have no secrets from you.”’ 

‘* Very well, sir, I will consent to stay here 
until you have read your letter; it has just oc 
curred to me that you might want my advice 
about something, for you know that I am your 
‘ better half.’ ” : 

‘“*More than half, little woman; you are 
nearer the whole. I don’t know what I should 
do without you, Grace. Maimed, helpless, 


where should [ bé but for your tender nursing, | ’ 
side of the street, followed a:most immediately 


which is doing more than anything to make me 
well.”’ 

Ashe spoke, Philip Holt locked with sor- 
rowful significance at his bandaged leg, which 
was supported on a chair. He had been for 
some weeks suffering from a compound fracture, 
and other injuries sustained in 4 fall from a dog- 


cart. Philip was aclerk in a mercantile house, | 


in the small town of Oidingham. He had been 
about two years married to Grace Howard, a 
young nursery governess, and the orphan 
daughter of a country surgeon; she had 
brought him no other marriage dowiy than 
her thir face and true heart. 

The young pair had begun life with love as 
their chief worldly capital ; and thanks to their 
united efforts—to the wife’s talent and for do- 
mestic management and the husband’s habits 
of industry and economy—all had goue well 
with them up to the date of his unfortunate ac- 
cident. Until then there had been no shadow 
of care in the little home, which had been their 
earthly paradise, though it consisted only of 
two plainly farnished rooms, the second floor 
of a small house in the suburb of the town; 
but as Philip fondly said, Grace had such a 
happy way of. making everything look bright 
about her. 

The young wife understood ber husband’s 
sorrowful glance, but she tried to divert his 
thoughts, saying playfully, ‘‘Come, Philip, 
your letter, I thought you were in a hurry to 
read it; now I am getting impatient to hear 
what the firm have to say; perhaps they have 
written to tell you that they cannot do without 
you any longer.” 

Was it forboding of coming ill that made 
Philip hesitate before he opened the envelope 
conscious of a vague feeling of uneasiness as he 


glanced at the bright face that was smiling | 
She secmed so full of! 


over his shoulder? 
hopeful anticipation, to which he was unable to 


respond, for he could not divest himself of a | 
strange indefinable feur connected with the | 


letter. 
“What is the matter, Philip; are you ill ?” 


This was the young wife’s anxious question, | 


as she saw her husband suddenly drop the let 
ter and heard his half stifled ery. When she 


caught sight of his ghastly paleness and altered | 


manner, she hastily picked up the letter, ex- 
claiming, “Ob, Philip! what is it.” 

That something in the letter was the cause 
of his agitation, she now felt sure. Ler first 
care was to soothe him, and she did it in the 


tender womanly fashion that seldom fails of its | 


power over the sex of sterner mould. 

“Is it bad news? tell me, Philip, is it bad 
news? Don’t try to keep it back with the 
thonghtof sparing me! Your trouble is mine, 
and whatever it is | must bear my part.” 

In reply the poor fellow wound his arm 
about her slight figure, and in his heart blessed 
her for the comfort which her loving courage 
ous words had given him. 

“Come, she urged, with fond persistence 
that was not to be turned aside,’’ tell me the 
worst; it cannot be anything very dreadful. 
The doctor says you are getting better, and 
while you are spared co me; Puilip, | think I 
could bear anything.”’ 

‘He tried to stile, but it faded from his lips 


as he pushed the Ictter, which she had placed } 


on the table towards her, fultering, ** Read for 
yourself, darling. 
sent me notice of dismissal.’’ 

It was true. Philip’s employers, Messrs. 
Hardman & Joyce, had written a few cold, 
court words to apprise their clerk that bis con- 
tinued absence had caused inconvenience, 
which had made it necessary to appoint an- 
other to supply his place, and as this arrange. 
ment had proved satisfactory to them, they 
~ begged to inform Philip Holt that his services 
were dispensed with from that date. 


Il. 
_ The husband and wife looked at each othe 
in silence. It was a cruel blow which was thus 
unexpectedly dealt hu; both could realize 
‘What it was to be cast out of employment dur 
ing a time of commercial depression, and knew 
eli that it would involve, if the coming winter 
Cays found him still on the forlorn list of the 
vaemployed. Lovking at bis thin ‘face, her 
teart ached for him in the trouble which bad 
‘Owe upon him, for he was yet far from strong, 
and the lit: home comforts had become almost 
nocessitics of life to him. What was to be 


t 
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had already 
slender sum which they managed to save. 
This was the question that presented itself to | 
Philip, as bis face caught and retai 
shadow which had passed over that of Grace. 
| “I never thought they would have ac 
in their employ. 
fortune should be visited against him as a fault ; 
| bat [ know who I have to thank for it. With 


done euch a thing.” 


made serious inroads upon the| only to him, poor fellow, he is 


ned the! an accident about a month ago, she has not 
| been properly attended to, and is also on my 
ted | hands.”’ 

‘like this, Grace, after the years I have been | 
It is hard that a man’s nis- | 


all hie oddities, Mr. Hardman would not have | de 


ill from cold 


and over-exertion in tramping the streets in 
search of a situation; and the wife met with 


“flave they no means?” asked the merchant. 
‘I fear not. As long as she could the wife 
went out as daily governess.” 4 
‘‘Ah! what was the nature of the accl- 
nt r’’ 
“A severely sprained ankle, caused by a 





| Would it do any good to apply to him, | fall.” 


Philip?” 


| No,” retnrned the hnshand gioomily; “ it 


l would he useless. Mr. Hardman leaves all to 
| his son In- 


| thing, the partner included.” 


**Conld I not go to Mr. Ilardman, Philip, | 
| of the red cloak. 


| and explain it to him?” 
“No, Grace; 1 don’t think he wonld act 
jagainst Mr. Joyce, for he almost believes he 
cannot do wrong.” 
j else will be sure to turn up; you are 8) very 
}elever, and your leg will be well in a few 
| weeks.’’ 

* You forget, Grace, that all 


fur savings are 


in getting another situation.” 


law, Mr. Joyce, who manages every- | 


| that. 
‘* Never mind, Philip, don't grieve, something | yours. 


“ Bless me! T wonder if it is the young lady 
I was telling you about a few days ago.”’ | 

Toe doctor locked inquiringly at bis friend. 

“Ah! [see you don’t remember. Do you 
kn w whether the patient wears a red cloak ?” 

“So you think she may be your little heroine 
I am not aware, for I have 
only seen ber in-doors.” 

“Of course not, how absurd for me to forget 
1 should like to see these patients of 

Can't you take me with you? they 
would think me another medical man.’’ 

The doctor smiled, considered a moment, 
then saic, ** Yes, I think we can manage it.” 

As he spoke, the brougham stopped at the 


from basement to atuc. A few minutes more, 


| The half-irritable tone of his voice hurt the | and the doctor had safely piloted his friend up 


|from him her own feeling. 


' 


| forgot, Philip! oh, how | wish Leould! I ean- 


h and | young wife, who had stroggled so hard to hide | a steep, dark staircase, to the door of a close 
She burst into} 
eo devoted and | tears, murmuring, reproachfully, “1 forgo:—I | of poverty and privation awuited them. Nearly 


back room on the third floor, where a scene 


‘al, *the chairs which the room contained had 


not forget dear; but I con pray that we may be | been put into requisition to form @ couch, on 


spared from such trials.” 


| «*My dear, dear wife, forgive me; I am so! weak and ill, 


| miserable that [ hardly knew what I -aid. 
| if it had come at any other time.” 
It. 

Snowing still, as it had snowed for hours 
the air was full of biinding mist trom the 
i thickly falling flakes, which the wind drifted 


| into masses through the cold white streets, The | 


| office clock pointed to a quarter past ten on the 
| bleak December morning when Stephen Hard 


man left his desk, and readjusting his gold | 


| rimmed spectacles, placed himself at the win- 
| dow, as he did every morning at the same 


sour. No matter what might be his occupa 


| tion, at the time, it was made to yield to the | 


|indulyence of what appeared to those about 
| him a most singular whim. 

When the quarter had advanced to twenty 
| five minutes past the hour, he took out his 
| watch and compared it with the office clock ; 
as he expected, they agreed to a second. 

‘Not coming,” be muttered; *“ I never knew 
her to extend more than three or four seconds 
over the quarter; so punctuul to her time that 
I might almost set my witch by her. Notcom 
ing! Well, it’s not fic weather for one like her 
to be out; she’s too small and delicate-looking. 
If she belonged to me I'd take care Why, 
| bless me, there she is; tbe oid merchant added, 
in an eager whisper, as a young lady came 
into view. She was on the opposite side of the 
street—a slight girlish figure, with a peculiarity 
of dress that might have attracted attention in 
places less tolerant to varietics of enstumes 
than a busy little town. ‘This was a scarlet 
cloak, with the hood drawn over her bonnet, 
and fitting round her face like a frame. It 
gave out awarm gleam of color against the 
snow, and invested its wearer with some re- 
semblance to the Riding Hood of the sweet old 
fairy tale. 

Standing there, with his hands resting on the 
edge of the wire biind, the merchant had 
watched, morning after morning, the passing of 
that picturesque figure, and noted that the 
fresh, pure face which had first attracted him 
was gradually growing paler and thinner. 
This had gone on for weeks, until it became a 
part of the day's routine to watch for her. She 
was invested with a strange kind of interest to 
| him by a fancied likeness between her and a 
favorite daughter of bis own, who bad faded in 
her first. bloom. 

As le watched the advancing figure he mur 
mured, ‘“* Every day she grows more like my 
little Helen. I could almost fancy it was ber- 
self, getting paler and thinner; poor child! 1 
| wonder if she has ahy one to care for her.” 
| At that moment a group of boys rushed to- 

ward the young lady, the foremost of the noisy 
| crew, exclaiming, in derisive ailusion to the rec 
cloak, ‘‘Hallo, Bill! let’s put out the fire.”’ 

The words were followed by a loud laugh 

and a shower of snowballs. In the effort 





| to avoid the suow-balls the young lady sl pped | 


and fell. 

With the fear of a policeman before their 
| eyes the boys scampered off, leaving the pros- 
| trate fisure on the ground; but aid was at 
hand. A youth with a pen behind his ear 
made a rush from a building on the opposite 


by a White hatred 
} consideral)'e 
| taining if ihe youn 


old gentleman, who showed 


r 


lady was hurt. 


the assisiance which had been rendered. 


| had severely sprained one of her ankles, and 
the effort to stand caused inexpre-sible pain. 

“Let us help her mto my office, Thomas,’ 
said the old man, ‘then we will see what can 
be done.”’ 

EV. 

A few micutes more and the stranger found 
herself seated in ani easy chair by a bright fire. 

She could not help locking her grateful sur- 
prise at the unexpected Kindness of the old 
yentlieman. She did no: guess ihat her face had 
| become to him familiar as something which 
j had entered into his daily life. He saw her 
| glance at the clock, and noted the anxious ex 
| pression of her pale face. 

“ Are you far from home ?"’ be asked. 
| * Yes,” she faltered; “but I shall not be go- 
| ing home for hours. lam engayed every day 
teaching; my pupils will be waiting now. I 
must try to waik, it is getting so late.” 

“ Walk! why, you cannot even stand; the 
thing is impossible.’”” She seemed so much dis- 
tressed that he said hastily. ‘* Write a note, 
relatiug what bas occurred, and one of my 
clerks shall take it.’’ 

She thanked him, timidly ; but he saw that 
she was unwilling to accept his offer, and 
added, “it you would rather yo yourself I will 
send for a cab.” ‘ 

“Thank you, sir; that will be much better 
than writing, and | should like to go at once.” 

Her manner was full of nervous excitement, 
, and be saw her delicate face flush as she spoke. 
He did not know that, in the midst of her eager. 
ness, She was anxiously debating the question 
of the cab-fare, and wondering how much 
| money it would take to pay it. If the man of 
capital could only have investigated the inte- 
rior of the poor little purse lying at che bottom 
of her satchel, so slenderly furnished, yet, alas! 
representing nearly all the worldly wealth of 
its possessor, how sadly ic would have confirmed 








| glance at the well-worn cloak, and the shoes 
| obviously unsuited fur the hard service which 
| had been required from them. Five minutes 
| luter, a cab was rapidly bearing away the scar 
| let cloak and its wearer, and the benevolent 
old merchant was thonghttully warming his 
; hands before the office fire. She was gone, and 
| be gained no additional knowledge of her, ex. 
| cept that she was somebody's daily governess 
| From that day he watched in vain tor a glimpse 
| of the red cloak; he saw it no more, and gon 
cluded that the poor young teacher was unable 
| t) continue ber duly journeys. She had given 
| him the impression of one who bad to depend 
upon berseli, but the reality might be still 
| worse ; for anything he knew, there might he 
others, even inure helpless, de pendent apon ber. 
| In spite of his repeated dis ippointmeots, Mr 
| Hardman stili touk bis post at the window, as 
| though the babi yielded hima certain amount 
of- pleasurable excitement which he was unable 
to relinquish. 
os 

i A month had pase d, it wag an unneually 

bright day for January, when Mr. Hardman 
tock his seat in his com‘ortable brougham in 
company with un oid medical friend, whoo had 


anxiety and solicitude in ascer | day in a street car in compar 


* Not much,” was the wurmured reply, while | veneu 
the swect voice added some words of thanks for | 10", my 
Her | came to coilect the fare. The conductor did not 
hurt was more serious than she was aware—she | Move on. 


the misgivings which had been excited by a | 


which lay a young man, who was evidently 
Beside him sat a pale, slight 


Ol! | creature, busily stitching at some course needle- 


iwork. The fitful flicker of a meagre fire 
| gleamed feebly on the faces of both. 

As the visitors stood at the door they heard 
a voice saving, fretfully, “I am very cold; 
Grace, that fire gives no heat; | wish we bad 
more coals.’’ 

Lustinctively Mr. Hardman put bis hands in 

his pocket, feeling thankful that it lay in bis 
| power to relieve the want of the speaker. 
‘I'he next moment they were in the room; 
| but the old merchant stopped sbort on the 
| threshold yazing in undisguised amazement at 
| the inmates, 

One gianee at the features of the young wife 
identified the wearer of the red cloak—a dis- 
covery for which he had been half prepared, 
| but it wae the face of the husband that arrested 
| his attention. ‘*Bleas me!” he murmured, 
| ‘that face seems familiar.’’ 
| <Atthat moment the young man raised him- 
| self on his elbow, saying excitedly, “Mr. Hurd. 
; man here!’ 

The sound of his own name visibly startled 
'the merchant. He hurried to the side of the 
| imprompiu couch, exclaiming, ‘‘it is Philip 
| Holt.” 

The poor fellow seemed much overcome by 
this unexpected visit of his old employer, who, 
unfortunately for him, had been absent at the 
time when Mr, Joyce, with whom he had never 
been a favorite, had ordered his dismissal. A 
few words put the merchant in possession of 
the sad story, which received double interest 
when he learned that the ills of poverty had 
been warded off by the heroic efforts of Philip's 
young wife, who had gone back to her old work 
of teaching, ending ber weary days by nights of 
exhausting toil at such needle work as she was 
able to obtain. 

Here was a new reading of his little romance 
of the red cloak, and it is certain that it did 
| not lessen the interest in the wearer; but he 
could not readily excuse himself from the blame, 
which he took to his own account, for allowing 
his partner's summary dismissal of an old clerk 
to remain without inquiry. We determined 
that the injury to Philip Holt should be atoned 
for, and he kept his word. When the young 
man recovered he was restored to his old place, 
in which he had ample opportunities for push- 
ing his way, and gaining even the respect and 
confidence of Mr. Joyce. : 

Like a day of sunshine followed a clouded 
morning, prosperity blessed the young couple, 
aud the loving, patient wife had her reward, 
| Philip always traced their good fortune to 
| the cloak, which she had worn because it was 
\her mother’s; and from that day he decided 
| that it should be treasured as a relic. Years 
afterwards, when he Was a prosperous mer- 
jehaot, aed Grace a happy watron with chil 
dren grown up around her, he would say, in 
allusion to their early days of trial, “* My darl 
ing, if you find me growing selfish and forget- 
| ful of you and my duty, show me your old red 
} cloak, it will preach a sermon that will be sure 
| to set ail right."’ 
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Tie New York eorreapondent of the Bostou 
Journal tells this amasing incident: “A well- 
known doctor of divinity was riding the other 
‘y with a friend. 
He is a positive man and resents an insult quite 
rently. Karnesily engaged in conversa- 
he handed the conductor a ticket as he 


As he remained stadying the ticket, 
| the doetor’s attention was attracted toward the 
| official, who seem-d to be highly interested in 
the car ticket. He read it; smiled ; shook his 
head, and finally said to the doctor: “This may 
be all very well, but the ticket is no good on 
this line.’ *What’s the reason it’s no good, | 
shonid hke to know?’ said the testy doctor, ‘it’s 
one of your own tickets ; [ bought it this morn- 
‘1 gness not,’ said the conductor. The 
aliereation drew the attention of ali the passen 
vera, “This is very good advice, but it will not 
pass you over this tme;’ and the conductor 
read: “Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.’ Aun explosion followed 
—amid which the doctor paid his fare and iett 
the ear. He has concluded to keep his religious 
curds in one pocket and his car tickets in ap- 
other.” 
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GZ Book axp Jon Parintina of every de- 
scription done at this effice, 418 Eleventh 
street. 


BUY YOUR 


FURNITURE & BEDDING 


G. & S. Heyman & Mack, 


[Successors to G., & S. Heyman, ] 


Who, in consequence of the enormity of their 
sales. complete and faultless facilities for pro- 
duction, are not surpassed by any house in this 
country. 


We have constantly on hand, from which par- 
ties can make selections, an iinmense stock of 


FURNITURE AND BEDDING, 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING ROOM AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, COMFORTS, BLANKETS, 
SHEETS AND PILLOW SLIPS 
In Great Variety. 


Examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
358 & 390 
HLUDSON STREET, CORNER LWOUSTON, 
276, 278, 280, 282 Houston St., cor. Hudson, 


Main Entrance to the Warerooms, Hudson St., 
corner of Houston. Up town store, 555 Sixth 
Avenue, corner of 23d Street. Factories and 
Finishing Rooms, 376, 378 & 880 Hudson Street, 
New York. Goods at Wholesale or Retail in 
either Furniture or Bedding Departments. 





agreed to yo home with him to dinner on con 
dition that he wonld allow him to make one or 


turned in the direction of Winchley. 

Assent was readily given. ‘ Certainly, doe 
tor, you shall be set down wherever you wish ; 
{ shall not inind waiting in the feast, for w 
have plenty of time on our hands before 
dinner.’”’ 

The doctor was about the same age as his 
friend the merchant, a portly old gentleman, 
with the kindest smile that cou'd be imag- 
ined, and a benevolent face that must have con 
siderably helped the healing power of his pre- 
scriptions. 

“{ will not detain you long,” said the doc- 
tor, as the carriage turned into a side street. 

“This is a new case; I was ooly culled in 
the other day, but I am vetting interested in 





done? The expenses entailed by his accident 


more protessional calls before the carriage was | 





my patient—or I should say patients, for there 
are two, husband and wife, my first visit was 


G. & 8S. HEYMAN & MACK, 
no2Z3-5m NEW YORK. 


8" INFORMATION WANTED. 

I would like to hear of my father, Sandy 
Alexander ; Dr brother, Sandy Alexander; my 
brother, Josep Alexander; also, my brother, 
Lawson Alexander. Any information concern- 
ing them would be thankfully received. I would 
be happy to receive some knowledge of my sis- 
ter, Mrs. Rebecca Gray; and my sister, Julia 
Alexander; my cousin, Miss na Hughes : 
my cousin, Mrs. Milley Pearson ; my enesin, 
Mrs. Martha Long; and lastly, an old friend of 
mine by the name of William Butler. All of 
the above mentioned persons fermerly resided 
in Washington ay D.C. Please address 

_ SAMPSON ALEXANDER, 
Victoria, Vancouver Island, B. C., 
no 23-3m Government street, 
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THE . 


New York Tribune 


Eor 1872. 

The consolida‘ion of Italy, so long frag- 
mentary and impotent, into one owerfal Stato, 
with Rome as its capital; the humiliation of 
France through a series of crushing defeats, 
ending with the siege and capitulation of her 
roud and gay metropolis; the expulsion of the 
ourbons from the Spanish throne, and the sub- 
stitution for them of a scion of the most liberal 
among royal houses; the virtual absorption of 
the kingdoms of Saxony, Wurttemberg, rang 
with Baden, Hesse, the Hanse Towns, &c., 
under the headship of Prussia, into the triumph- 
ant and powerful empire of Germany; and the 
arming of Russia to reassert her preponderance 
in the councils of Europe, or to prosecute her 
often postponed bat never relinquished designs 
on the great city founded by Constantine and the 
vast but decaying and anarchical dominion of the 
Sultan, all combine to invest with profound in- 
terest the ever-changing phases of our tidin 
from the Old World. he Tribune, throu 
trusted corrospondents stationed at all points in 
Europe where great movements are in progress 
or imminent, aims to present a complete and in- 
structive panorama of events on that continent, 
and to mirror the prelonged struggle between 
middle-age Feudalism and Ecclesiasticism on 
the one hand and Nineteenth-Centary skepticiem 
and secularism on the other. Recognizing a 
Divine Providence in all that proceedsand is, it 
looks hopefally on the great conflicts as destined 
(like our own recent convulsion) to evolve from 
strife, disaster, and seeming chaos, a fairer and 
happier future for the toiling masses of mankind. 

n our OWN country a war upon corruption and 
rascality in office has been inaugurated in our 
City, whereby the government of our State has 
been revolutionized throngh an initial triumph 
of Reform which surprises the most sanguine 
anticipations. It is morally certain that the 
movement thus inaugurated cannot, in its pro- 
gress, be circumscribed to any locality or any 
party, but that its purifying influence is destined 
to be felt in every part of the Union, rebuking 
venality, exposing robbery, wresting power from 
politicians by trade, and confiding it in those 
worthiest and fittest to wield it. To this benefi- 
cent and vitally needed Reform, The Tribune 
will devote its best energies, regardless of per- 
sonal interests or party predilections, esteeming 
the choice of honest and faithful men to office 
as of all New Departures the most essential and 
auspicious. 

‘The virtual surrender by the Democratic party 
of its hostility to Equal Rights, regardless of 
Color, has divested our current, politics of half 
their by-gone intensity. However parties may 
henceforth rise or fall, it is clear that the funda- 
mental principles which have hitherto honorably 
distinguished the Republicans are henceforth to 
be regarded as practically accepted by the whole 
country. The right of every man to his own 
limbs and sinews—the equality of all citizens 
before the law—the inability ot a State to enslave 
any portion of its people—the duty of the Union 
to guarantee to every citizen the full enjoyment 
of his liberty until he forfeits it by crime—such 
are the broad and firm foundations of our Na- 
tional edifice ; and palsied be the hand which 
shall seek to displace them! Though not yet 
twenty years old, the Republican party has com- 
pleted the noble fabric of Emancipation, and 
may fairly invoke thereon the sternest judgment 
of Man and the kenignant smile of God. 

Henceforth, the mission of our Republic is 
one of Peaceful Progress. To protect the weak 
and humble from violence and oppression—to 
extend the boundaries and diffuse the blessings 
of Civilization—to stimulate Ingenuity to the 

roduction of new inventions for economising 
Labor and thus enlarging Production—to draw 
nearer to each other the producers of Food and 
of Fabrics, of Grains and of Metals, and thus 
enhance the gains of Industry by reducing the 
cost of transportation and exchanges between 
farmers and artisans—such as the inspiring task 
to which this Nation now addresses itself, and 
by which it would fain contribute to the progress, 
enlightenment, and happiness of our race. ‘To 
this great and good work, 7'he Tribune contrib- 
utes its zealous, persistent efforts. 

Agriculture will continue to be more especially 
elucidated in its Weekly and Semi. Weekly edi- 
tions. to which some of the ablest and most 
successful tillers of the soil will steadily con- 
tribute. No farmer who sells $300 worth of 
produce per annum can afford to do without our 
Market Keports, or others equally lucid and 
comprehensive. If he should read nothing else 
but what relates to his own calling and its 
rewards, we believe that no farmer who can 
read at all can afford to do without such a jour- 
nalas Z'he Tribune. And we aspire to make it 
equally valuable to those engaged in other de- 
partments of Productive Labor. We spend 
more and more money on our columns each 
year, a8 our countrymen’s generous patronage 
enables us to du; and we are resolved that our 
issues of former years shall be exceeded in 
varied excellence and interest by those of 1872. 
Friends in every State! help us to make our 
journal better and better, by sending in your 
subscriptions and increasing your Clubs for the 
year just before us! . 

TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE, 

Daily Tribune, mail subscribers, $10 per an- 
num. 

Semi-Weekly Tribune, mail subscribers, $4 
perannum. Five copies or over, $3 each; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten 
sent for at one time; or, if preferred, a copy of 
Recollections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To mail subscribers. 


One copy, one year, 52 issues... .......06 ssseeeees $ 
Five copies, one year, 52 issues 


To one address, all at one post office. 


10 copies......°°...+0- seseeseseeeeepl 50 each. 
20 copies 1 25 each. 
Nc ce arnets scctncinpemrennie exeanagen 1 00 each. 

And one extra copy to each club. 

T’o names of subscribers, all at one post office. 
10 copies 
20 copies 
50 copies 

And one copy to each club. 

Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
ferred, have either of the following books, post- 
age prepaid: Political Economy, by Horace 
Greeley; Pear Culture for Profit, by P. T. 
Quinn; The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 
K. Waring. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Daily Tribune, 30 cents, 40 cents, 50 cents, 
75 cents, and #1 per line. 

Semi- Weekly fribune, 26 and 50 cents per 
i 


ine. 
Weekly Tribune, $2, $3, and $65 per line, ac- 
cording to position in the paper. ; 

It making remittances always procure a drafi 
on New York, or a post office money order, if 
possible, Where neither of these can be pro 
cured, send the money, but always in a regis- 
tered letter. The registration fee has been re- 
duced to fifteen cents, and the present registra- 
tion system has been found by the postal 
authorities to be nearly an absolute protection 
against losses by mail. All postmasters are 
obliged to register letters when requested to 
do so. 

Terma, cash in advane 


Address THE Tk 
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eo. 
IBUNE, New York. 


js THE SUFFERING. 


The Rev. William H. Norton, while residing 
in Brazil asa Missionary, discovered in that land 
of medicines a remedy for CONSUMPTION, 
SCKOFULA, SORE THROAT, COUGHS, 
COLDS, ASTHMA, AND NERVOUS WEAK- 
NESS. This remedy has cured myself after all 
other medicines had failed. ? 
Wishing to benefit the suffering, I will send the 
recipe for preparing and using this remedy to 
all who desire it FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please send an envelope, with your name and 
address On it. Address, 

Rev? WILLIAM H. NORTON, 

676 Broadway, 

sep 7-ly New York City. 
yume SUFF 


The following publications on the Woman Suf- 

frage question can be had of Mrs. Josephine 

Gritling, 213 N, Capitol street, Washington : 

1. Report of Special Committee of Connecti- 

cut Legislature on Woman Suffrage. 

2. Legal Disabilities of Married Women. 

8. Report of Annual Meeting of Committee 

Woman Suffrage Association. 

4. Argument on Elective Franchise under the 

Fourteeuth Amendment of the Constitution, by 

Hon, A. G. Riddle. 

5. History of National Woman’s Rights Move- 

ment for twenty years; by Mrs. P. W. Davis. 
6. Restricted Suffrage; by Isabella Beecher 

ooker. 

7. An Appeal to the Women of the United 

States; by the National Union Suffrage Com- 

mittee. 

8. Minority and Majority Reports of Judiciary 

Committee on the Woodhull Memorial. 

é Also, Blank Petitions to Congress for Suf- 

rage. 


@@ Boox anv Jon Prinxtine of every de- 
scription done at this office, 418 Eleventh 
etreet. 


RAGE PUBLICATIONS. 
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Fhe Soldiers’ Best Paper. 


The Grand Army Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


The Journal is crowded with matter of lively 
interest to the Soldiers and Sailors who survive 
the war, embracing— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FIELD,-MARCH, 
BIVOUAC, AND PRISON PEN. 

BATTLE PICTURES. 

CAMP-FIRE STORIES. 

MILITARY AND PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
AN ORIGINAL AND THRILLING STORY 
OF THE WAR. 

BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, EDITORIALS, 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUE- 
RIES, &c. 


TERMS: 

One cepy one year 

One copy six months 

Two copies one year 

Five copies one year 

Bight copies one year 

Ten copies one year 

To one address—Twenty copies 

To one address—Fifty copies................. 


wmM. T. COLLINS 


au31-3m Publisher, (Lock-Box 24.) 





“The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Paper in the Union.”’ 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 


The model newspaper of our country. Com- 

lete in all the departments of an American 

amily Paper, Harper's Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, “A Jouena or Civitt 
zation.’’—New York Evening Must. 

The best publication of its class in Ameriea, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
notto permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artists of the country.— Boston T'raveler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and un- 
exceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 


TERMS: 

Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at 34.00 each, in one remittance ; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to ove address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be 
supplied at any time. 

he annual volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. 

The postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 eents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post-office. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


wae For. 


‘Unquestionably the best sustained Work of 
the kind in the World.” 
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9 . 
Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 

There are few intelligent American families 
in which Harper’s Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly weleome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
family can less afford to be without. Man 
magazines areaccumulated. Harper’sis edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. ‘There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, unequaled by any other 
American publication. * * * The volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every- 
where since the hour of its establishment. _Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travellers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries repro- 
duced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their literary 
biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring speci- 
mens of their work in the Magazine.—N. Y. 
Standard. 
~Itis one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper’s.—The Na- 
tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
TERMS ; 
Harper's Magazine one year...................¢4 00 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or, Six Copies for $20, without 
extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7. 

kk Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete set of Harper's Magazine, now 
comprising Forty-Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. 
Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth 
cases, for binding, fifty-eight cents, by mail, 
postpaid. 

The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty-.- 
four cents a year, which must be paid at the 
subscriber's post office. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

n2 New York. 





“A Repositcry of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
struction."’ 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are Worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip.—Boston Si y Evening Gazette. 

The young lady who buys a single number of 
Bef ’s Bazar is made a subscriber for fife.— 
New York Evening Post. 

The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi 
cals which the Harpers publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom it 
is intended—the mothers and daughters in aver- 
age families—cannot but profit by its good sense 
and good taste, which, we have no doubt, are 
to-day making very many homes happier than 
they may have been before the women began 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
social managemeat from this good-natured men- 
tor.— The Nation, N. Y. 

SUBSCRIPTLONS—1872. 
TERMS ; 

Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. 
An extra copy ot either the Magazine, Weekly, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 
copy. 
Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar to one address for one year, $10.00 : 
or, two of Harper’s Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. 
Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 
The four volumes of Harper's Bazar, for the 
years 1868, '69, ’70, ’71, elegantly bound in 

en morocco cloth, will be sent by express, 
reight prepaid, for $7.00. 

The postage on Harper's Bazar is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

New York. 


Subscribers to PETERS’ MUSICAL M 
ONTHLY get all the latest and best 


nov 16 





Cy 

H Masic at one and two cents a piece. 
Every number contains from $4 to $5 
w of new Mnaic ; and it can be had 

E for 80 cents. The July and August num- 

A bers contain thirty pieces of 


sheet music si d will be 
aenled for 50 oo ayy Fg L. 
PETERS, 599 Broadway, New York. -C 





TU FREEDMAN 
SAVINGS AND TRUST! 


CoM AWW. 


JF .Vational Savings Bank. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


Chartered by the Governmentof the United 
States. 


Banking House 1507 Pennsylvania 
Upposite the Treasury. 


Avenue, 


Deposits of five cents or any larger amounts 
received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
of five dollars or more. All deposits payable on 
demand, with interest due. Ali accounts strictly 
private and confidential. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS INSTI 
TUTION, established by the authority of the 
United States Government for the benefit of the 
Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or color, 


= offers its great advantages to all classes 
alike. 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don't smoke—don't drink—don't buy lot- 
tery tickets. Put the money you save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


Open from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, and on 
Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive dé- 
posits only, from 64 to 8 o'clock. je22-ly 


aT STATES MAIL TO NORFOLK. 


—— 


Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


connecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and 
toanoke Railroad for all parts of the 
South, and with the steamers of the 
M. and M. Transportation Com- 
pany for Boston. 


On and after MONDAY, May 1, the steamer 
LADY OF THE LAKE, carrying the United 
States Mail, will leave her wharf, foot of Seventh 
street, every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
FRIDAY, at 4 P. M., for Norfolk. Returning, 
leave Norfolk TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at 5 P. M., stopping at Alexan- 
dria, Fort Washington, Glymont, Piney Point, 
Point Lookout, and Fortress Monroe. 

For freight or passage apply on board, or to 
V. D. Groner, Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. G. 
Phillips, Alexandria, Va.; J. G. Waters, 

‘eorgetown, 9.4, or to 
S. FP’ BROWN & SON, 
General Agents, 
Corner Fifteenth st. and New York avenue. 

No freixyt received at the Seventh street 

oy after 3.30 P.M. First-class fare to Nor- 
olk, $4; round trip, $6. Second-elass fare to 
Norfolk, $3; round trip, $5. my 25-tf 


RICHMOND HOUSE, 


348 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

This is a first-class house, just opened, for 
Ladies and Gentleman, and is well located, 
within easy access to the Capitol and all of the 
Departments. Especial pains will be taken to 
make this house a desirable place to put up at. 

au3l-3m EDWARD ALLEN, Preprietor. 





K EYSTONE HOUSE, 
BY 
CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


MRS. 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient and 
cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or permanent boarders. Give us a call. 

nov 9 tf 





GEORGE L. MABSON, 
Attorney # Counsellor at Law. 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Will practice in all the courts of the State o: 
North Carolina and Territory of Columbia. 

Collection of claims promptly attended to. 

P. O. Address, Wilmington, N.C. je2¢-ly 


CHARLES N. THOMAS, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. 

All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished the United States army during the rebel- 
lion, forwarded through the New National Era, 
will receive special attention. je! 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary Public 


AND 
Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 


Corner of 8th and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C€. 


ts ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA. 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED To. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND. 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS.  aptsay 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For = —— and 
cure of a rang 
ments in the “J 








, 

els. They are a mild 
aperient, and an 
-excellent purgative. 
Being = vege- 
,, table, y contain 
no mercury or mine- 
ral whatever. Much 
‘. serious sickness and 
2“ ui suffering is prevent- 

d ed by r timel 

use; and every family should have them on han 
for their protection and relief, when required. 
Long experience has proved them to be saf- 
est, surest, and best of all the Pills with which 
the market abounds. By their occasional use, 
the blood is purified, the corruptions of the sys- 
tem expelled, obstructions removed, and the 
whole machinery of life restored to its healthy 

activity. Internal organs which 

and sluggish are cleansed by 

stimulated into action. Thus inc 


me clogged 
’s Pilla, and 
is changed into health, the value of which change, 


— {oe —_ the — multitu 
can hardly be computed. Their sugar coat 
makes them pleasant to take, and rves their 
virtues unimpaired for any | of time, so 
that | are ever fresh, and perfectly reliable. 
Although searching, they are mild, and o te 
without disturbance to the constitution, or or 
corn mation. 4 : 

‘ull directions are given on the w ’ 
= — oe! > — them as a Family nF ag 
am or We lollowm: etl rhich ; 
Pills rapidly coure:— caer ots 

For Brepapele - Kadi 
Rens, or and Loss of 
should be taken hy fe tne sions 
ach, and restore its healthy tone . 


For Liver i and (ua ell 


Mick Head. 


as Colic and Bilious Fevers, they 
be judiciously taken for each pe aeneet ae 


dis action orremove the obstructions which 


cause it, 
For Dysente 4 or Diarrhera, but one 
y 


mild dose is uired. 

he Rheumatism, Gene, Gravel, Pal- 
pleation of the Heart, Pain in the 
©, Back and Leins, they should be contin- 
uonsly taken, as ired, to change the diseased 
action of the system, With such change those 

ae disappear. 
 ropay aud Drepsical Swellings, 
they should oy Bey in large and frequent doses 


to produce the effect of a drastic une. 
tor jon, 8 Ia should be 
effect 


des who enjoy 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Practical Chemists, 
LOWELL, MASS., VU. 8. 4. 








scribe for a 
little personal sacrifice the inves 


tered Lettors, or Drafts 


District of Columbia, 


EDW 
AcDWIN, BELCHER, 


ae Nl 


Coun 


PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


NEW NATIONAL ERA 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 








The New Natrona Era will partake of a two- 
fold nature--that ofan Advocate and an Educator. 
As an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effeetive 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed in- 
struction, and for the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, econowy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editorsofthe New Nationst Era are 
colored men, and the contributors wTl] be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Upon all questions involving the especial inter 
ests of the colored American citizen, the simple 
rule of equal justice for all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Nationat Era. It willdemand 
the recognition ef no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
Oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest eitizen 
in the land. It will demand for every eitizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 
The New Nartionau Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to ingpire 
& oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfrancneed 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nationat Era 
will give ite hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the tuture, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and intlexi- 
ble support of those principles of justice and 
liberty which have now beeome a part of the 
organic law of the land. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quah- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
and to one another. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. specially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 


The indugtyial interests of the colored people 
will claim @nd receive a large share of our at- 
tention. 

The New Nationa Era will be made a desi- 
rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 
te aid us by their subscriptions and their imflu- 
euce, 

The subscriptian price of the New Nationa. 
Era will be $2.60 year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 

Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


OUR PREMIUMS, 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Doyglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. : 








For 40 sabscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch. $50 00 
For 30 subscribers 1 Silv. (Am.) Watch. 40 00 
For 20 subseribers 1 Swiss Lever Watch.. 20 OO 
For 15 subscribers 1 set Silv.TeaSpoons 10 00 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble....... 7% 0@ 
For 5 subscribers cash......... paaedoeas - 250 


LITTLEFIELD’S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


OF 
PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
resent the person sending us the names with 
attlefield’s splendid Steel Engraving of Presi- 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefully put up 
on a roller. is engraving cost three thousand 


dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 
lars each. 


Cash Premiums! 


For 10 yearly subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
scribers, $10; for 100 yearly subscribers, 


Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sending $3 one 
eopy of the New Nationa, Era one — and 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame- 
eo a howe eine year, published 
» containing 44 e pages ted to 
the farm, garden, and household, the pn 
Hon price of which alone is $1.50; or Peters’ 
Musical Monthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that period 
being $1.50; or the Gem of the West, a monthly, 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar magn- 
mines in the country. 
in addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $5.25. The subscription price of either ot 
these journals alone is $4 per year. These papers 
need no new commendatien from us; their repu- 
re is plea eet. 
© will send Léppincott's Magazine one year 
and the New Nationa. E rai 
Sending us five dollars. SAN te fda 





Subscription Price of the Wew 
National Era. 
PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 copy one year 


5 copies one year 10 00 
5 copies six MONE 2.0... 0... .cccscssscsecescasssoescess - §& 50 








11 copies one year ; 20 00 
10 copies six months..........ccccue einanitieidanssih -- 10 00 
Bo not delay subscribing “Tit is not 
. convenient to sub- 
year, send $1.26 fr six months. IY it cost a 
tment will pry. 
1 money in Post Office Orders, Regis- 
ph te . “od are obliged to pegister letters whenever 
he fee for registering is fifteen cents, 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 

Lock Box 31, Washington, D. €: 


Agents for the New National Era. 


Mrs. + C. BUTLER, 1140 16th street,N. W., Wash- 


u, D.C. 
Svexan DER STEVENS, 1319 L 
Mre. AMANDA WALL, seventh 


To prevent loss send al 





street, Washington. 
street, near Boundary 


D. C. ARIFFING, Box 468, Oberlin, On! 
Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Guectioen, Nashville, Tenneasee 
RK. H_ SINGLETON, Winchester, Tenn,” ; 
GEORGE T. JOHNSON, Norbeck, Montgomery Co., Md. 
FRANCIS H. FLETCHER, No. 2'Pratt st., Salem, Mass. 
L. H. McCABK, in the State of Texna, : 
agua, r U. 8 Thternal Revenue 
CHARD NELSON, Galverton, Texas 
2 Custom ” Richmond, Virginia: 
omdooea 
J. T. WOOD, 88 New st , 
W. V. TURN Team Laan uoren, aoe 
HREET, , Alabama. 


*s Savings Back, 91 
treet, Vi » Mies. 
NY J. BARKtME, foc kfert, N. Y. 

. MOLYNEBAUX H , Cambridge, Mass. 
HENRY A. BROWN, 20 8. Russe!) street, Boston, Mass. 
NATHAN SPRAGUE, 

Rev, 8.8. WALES: 
JOHN J. M00 
. BUNT! 


of New York. 
ton, N. ¥. 
Livooltoa, Nort: Carolina. 
’s Savings Bank, 
821 and 923 South st., Phitade!phia, Pa- 
GO. BH. MITO 148 Union 
BA. SMITH, Pl ip atreee, i 
GOR —% B. ADAMS, @, Condi Queen Ann 
E. WALKER, General Agent at Larce. 
@@ Boox anv Jos Paintry of every de- 











FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGOISTS * “REYWHERE. 


‘scription done at this 
P office, 


418 Eleventh 





